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THE LOCAL SOCIETY AS THE UNIT OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.! 


By ALBERT M. EaTOon, M.D. 


That we may better comprehend this subject of medical organiza- 
tion, | shall devote a few minutes in describing the source of the 
movement by briefly relating its history. 

In Colonial days, when the population was scattered, transportation 
difficult and medical education limited, the necessity for medical 
organization was not very pressing. 

The facts known concerning the formation of the earliest of these 
Colonial medical societies are few. _We know that from 1735 until 
at least 1741 there existed a medical society in Boston. 

In 1765 a number of medical men in Philadelphia formed them- 
selves into a society under the name of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society. . It existed about three years, when it merged itself into a 
society which subsequently changed its name, becoming the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, known to-day throughout the whole 
civilized world. 

The Medical Society of the State of New Jersey was organized 
in 1776 and has maintained a continuous existence ever since. 

On May 14, 1780, a meeting of physicians was held in Boston, 
which organized the Boston Medical Society, and this society was 
a powerful factor in organizing the present Medical Society of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

After having petitioned the Legislature in 1766 and 1774, both 
times being refused, the medical men of New Haven, » Cona., suc- 


1 Read at the May meeting of the » Philadelphia | Branch of the American 
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ceeded in organizing a medical society, January 6, 1784, and it is 
yet in existence. 

In 1787 our own College of Physicians of Philadelphia was founded, 
the history of which is known to most of us. This closes the 
Colonial period, and I would say of those medical men of this period, 
who worked shoulder to shoulder to uplift and improve the educa. 
tional standards of their profession, that they were men of learning 
and high character, and built better than they knew when they 
initiated those movements for a better organization of their profes- 
sion, as much of their work stands to-day a monument to their 
greatness, 


SECOND PERIOD. 


From 1800 to the foundation of the American Medical Associa. 
tion, 1847, I have named as the second period. 

During the first half of this period the country was overrun with 
doctors of all kinds, some practicing without diplomas, some having 
taken but one short course of lectures of two to three months, some 
none at all. We had regulars, irregulars, mongrel and hybrid. The 
shoemaker or tailor, tired of work, laid down his tools and picked 
up the calomel bottle and the bleeding-lance, and with this kit of 
tools started on a career as a healer. 

With such a motley crew do you wonder that seeds of discord 
were scattered, that the dignity,of the profession was lowered and 
its usefulness was impaired ? How could such a class of men see 
any necessity for the organization of a medical society ? 

During the later half of this period the profession suffered much 
from the advent of the Homeopathic and Eclectic schools of medi- 
cine. The contentions between members of these schools and the 
regular profession were so acrimonious that the public lost almost 
the semblance of respect for us collectively. We became the butt 
of the press, the comic almanac and illustrative journal. 

With the advent of a better class of men into the professorial 
chairs of the medical schools of our large cities, came the desire for 
a better organization of our profession. 

There came into existence year after year from this time a local, 
a county, a State or an interstate medical society until the number 
became sufficiently large to warrant the organization of a national 
medical society. 
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This brings us to the third period—the birth of the American 
Medical Association. 

In 1847, in the city of Philadelphia, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was born. At its organization there were thirteen State 
societies in existence, and shortly after five more were born. Atits 
start it was a representative body ; its legislative and business affairs 
were controlled by delegates from affiliated societies, each society 
sending one delegate for every ten members, In the early history 
of the Association the more important colleges and hospitals were 
allowed to send delegates, but when the medical societies became 
more numerous and representative, the colleges and hospitals lost 
their representation. This brings us down to the close of our late 
civil war. 

At this period there was no such thing as cohesive organization of 
our profession. A number of public-spirited members of our guild, 
and a few editors of some of the higher-class medical journals, 
attempted to arouse an apathetic profession to the necessity of closely 
binding together that they might improve their educational and 
legal standing, but their efforts were in vain. 

In New England and a few other States there existed a form ef 
organization, but none was so effective as that evolved by Jerome 
Cochran of Alabama. His plan of organization, with some altera- 
tion of details, is the one which has been adapted by nearly all the 
State societies in the scheme of general organization. 

In the course of time the example of the State of Alabama had 
its effects on the general profession. Medical laws began to make 
their appearance on the statute books of the several States, medical 
examining boards came into operation and with them came a better 
class of physicians. Medical societies increased, and nearly all of 
them had representation in the American Medical Association, so 
that its legislative machinery became unwieldy and cumbersome. A 
local society would send more delegates than the State society. 

This brings us to the year 1900, which is the fourth period, or the 

pertod of reorganization of tne American Medical Assoctation. 

, The whole profession of the United States is heavily indebted to 
Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Bowling Green, Ky., who introduced the 
resolution calling for the appointment of a committee to consider a 
plan to reorganize the American Association. This resolution was 
' offered at the Atlantic City meeting, June, 1900. There wasa 
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- gentleman from Nebraska, who came to this meeting for the same 
purpose. He had considerable experience in his own State with the 
same kind of work—reorganizing his State. He was determined that 
efforts should be made at this meeting to bring to an end this 
chaotic state of medicine asa profession. This man was Dr. George 
H. Simmons, now at Chicago, and secretary of the American Medi- 
cal Association and editor of its Fournal. 

Dr. W. W. Keen presided at this meeting, and the resolution was 
adopted, and Drs. McCormack and Simmons were placed on the 
committee. Six months after Dr. Foshay, of Cleveland, was made 
a member. The labor of this trinity of good men was the means 
of leading the profession in its quest for a better mode of organiza- 
tion. 

The committee made its report at the St. Paul meeting, June, 
IQOI, it was accepted, and the committee continued, with instruc- 
tions to prepare a uniform constitution and by-laws to be recom- 
mended for adoption by all State and county societies. 

At the Saratoga meeting, June, 1902, the plan became operative, 
and the whole profession, practically, has been bound together into 
one compact, interrelated organism. That the importance of all 
this was realized, that the profession was at last ready and ripe for 
reform, was shown by the prompt and unanimous acceptance of the 
entire plan of reorganization, and except Maine and Virginia, by 
every State society of our Union. 

With this brief, sketchy and incomplete history of the organiza- 
tion of the medical profession, I will now consider the second part 
of my essay. : 


THE LOCAL SOCIETY AS THE UNIT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


When speaking of medical societies the local society nearly always 
means the County Society, yet every local society is not always a 
County Society. In many of the large cities there are sometimes 
one or more local societies whose objects and aims are not always 
in harmony with the work of the County Society of that particular 
county, and the profession would be benefited by their extinction. 
This is one of the causes which has delayed the reorganization of 
our profession. Fortunately for us these conditions and societies 
are rapidly disappearing. 
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In the reorganization of the American Medical Association the 
county society was made the unit in the plan of organization. If 


we keep in mind the objects of organization we find the local society 


is most important of all the medical bodies. 

While the State and national bodies meet but once a year, some 
of the local societies meet weekly, bi-weekly, monthly, bi-monthly 
and quarterly. This makes the local society the foundation on 
which the State and national societies must be built. 

It will be perceived that nearly all of the scientific work is per- 
formed by the local societies. 

To-day, and in years to come, the County Medical Society must 
necessarily be the chief centre of interest. It must be built up and 
made strong and representative ; it must produce harmony, promote 
good fellowship, remove petty jealousies; it must teach its members 
that the keynote of organization is co-operation; and it must give 
to its members educational and scientific advancement. 

A member will have his education continued; he will have his 
resources multiplied; he will achieve both self-confidence and 
respect for others, and increase public respect for the medical pro- 
fession and for himself. 

The local society is becoming more and more of a post-graduate 
course every year, and our members are being benefited by coming 
in contact with those medical activities which mentally brace them 
for their daily professional duties. In other words, the real teaching 
is being done not by the text-books but by our high-grade medical 
journals, and the teaching received at the meetings of the medical 
societies. 

Our purpose of organizing the medical profession is to increase 
membership, to extend and develop personal intercourse in order 
that to each may. be given the opportunity of bringing out what is 
best in him, to aid him in cultivating and strengthening the scien- 
tific spirit, thus aiding, individually, in advancing the common good 
of the whole profession. 

No profession can attain and maintain a high position among 
people unless it is founded upon great principles of service to the 
great mass of humanity, and this differentiates our profession from 
a trade organization, labor union and a political machine. 

The /ocal soctety has its power and influence increased in a two- 
old manner, viz: First, from circumference to centre ; second, from 
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centre to circumference. By.the increase of membership of the local 
society, the national society increases its wealth, power and influence 
by an increase in its membership. In return, the local society is 
benefited by the national society establishing committees on Med. 
ical Education, Legislation and Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
and its Yournal, whose editor is ever ready to denounce fakes and 
fakirs, whether it be the mis-called Christian S cience or Osteopathy— 
whatever that may be—has proven an invaluable agent in promoting 
organization. 

The /ocal soctety has increased its membership largely by protect- 
ing its membership from suits for alleged malpractice; 97 per cent. 
of these suits are instituted as blackmail, and, if stoutly defended, 
they are abandoned when the case is called. That has been the 
experience of our Philadelphia County Society. Mr. Hampton L. 
Carson, of the Philadelphia bar, is our attorney, and when he takes 
charge of one of our cases we never hear of either the plaintiff or 
his lawyer. 

The /ocal society has been helped by the Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It has made, and is 
continually making, medical men believe that the time has now 
come for them to prescribe preparations of the United States Phar- 
macopceia and the National Formulary. Every body of medical 


.men I have had the honor of addressing the past year, I have 


appealed to them to do two things—first, join the American Med- 
ical Association, so as to get the journal—one of the best medical 
journals of the world—and become familiar with the work of the 
noble, disinterested men who are doing this chemical and pharma- 
ceutical work for our guidance ; second, I have appealed to them to 
make it a point to prescribe, whenever they can, the preparations of 
the United States Pharmacopceia and National Formulary. 

In my association with medical men from all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, I find the disposition for prescribing these remedies is 
growing. 

The Jocal society of our own city will be called upon in the near 
future to take measures to help abate an evil which concerns you 
pharmacists as well as the physicians of our city. I refer to the 
club practice evil. This buying the services of the physician and 
druggist at wholesale, and then selling them at retail, not to the 
poor and needy, but too often to those well able to pay, should cease. 
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A joint meeting of both professions should be held to condemn the 
evil, and wipe out a practice which degrades both professions. 

Pharmacists should join with the medical profession and take an 
active part in those affairs of civic life which relate to the welfare of 
the city and State, as giving the people pure air, pure water, pure 
food, pure drugs, and to aid the medical profession to legislate out 
of existence the quacks, abortionists and others who prey on the 
poor, unfortunate sick. If we could have had the united support of 
your profession throughout Pennsylvania, our One Board Medical 
Examiners Bill would have been on the statute book to-day instead 
of resting in the graveyard of a legislative committee. 

Cordial relations between the two professions should be fostered ; 
one must have the cordial support of the other if favorable legisla- 
tion for both of our professions shall reach a successful issue. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy and your attention. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY AND THE WORK 
OF ITS LOCAL SECTIONS: 


By CHARLES E. VANDERKLEED. 


In discussing the organization and work of the American Chem. 
ical Society, and especially that of its local sections, this evening, 
with special reference to their applicability to the needs of the ~ 
American Pharmaceutical Association, it is especially appropriate 
to note that the growth and development of the Society dates back 
to the time when it, too, passed through a kind of reorganization, 
a little account of which may not only prove of interest to our 
organization, but may teach some points of value. However, in 
my opinion, more is to be gained by showing the essential differ- 
ences in the objects of the two associations than by attempting to 
help the Pharmaceutical Association by showing how it may emu- 
late the Chemical Society. 

The American Chemical Society is thirty-one years old, having 
been organized in New York City in 1876. It is therefore the junior 
by two dozen years of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 


_ which this year celebrates its fifty-fifth anniversary. The history of 
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the development of the American Pharmaceutical Association from 
the time of its organization is familiar to this audience and need 
not be repeated here. Neither is a detailed account of the growth 
of the American Chemical Society necessary or appropriate at this 
time. 

I shall only attempt, therefore, to state a few facts with regard to 
the American Chemical Society, and to point out a lesson or two 
to be gained from a study of present-day conditions. 

During the first fourteen years of its life, the American Chemical 
Society enjoyed but a precarious existence. Although its member- 
ship was spread out pretty well all over the country, the members 
were few in number, and only a comparatively few of them were 
able to derive any immediate and practical benefit from it, as its 
meetings were held monthly in New York City. During this time, 
its officers were by no means confined to New York and the adja- 
cent territory, however, for among the earlier presidents of the so- 
ciety may be noted the names of F. A. Genth, J. C. Booth, and G., 
F. Barker, from Philadelphia. Throughout this time, the Society, 
when considered from anything but a purely local New York point 
of view, was little more than an honorary roll of the more promi- 
nent names connected with chemistry in this country. 

After fourteen years, its members numbered only about 250, when 
in 1890, there came a notable change, a change which should be 
significant to us who are gathered here this evening to discuss the 
reorganization of the American Pharmaceutical Association, because 
this change marked the inauguration, in the American Chemical 
Society, of the local section plan. From the time of the first general 
session in Newport in 1890, followed quickly by the organization of 
local sections, dates the real growth and development of the Society. 
The Rhode Island, Cincinnati, and New York sections were the first 
to organize in the order named, and these were quickly followed by 
others well distributed over the country, until to-day the Society 
boasts of twenty-two local sections, five of which were chartered 
during the past year. 

The general officers of the American Chemical Society consist of 
a president, secretary, treasurer and librarian. The presidents or 
presiding officers of the local sections are the vice-presidents of the 
general society. The order of precedence of the vice-presidents is 
that of the dates of their respective admissions to membership in 
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the society. The general governing body of the society is the 
Council, which consists, ex-officio, of the president, all past-presi- 
dents, secretary, and treasurer ; twelve elected councillors-at-large, 
four of whom are elected each year, and one councillor elected by 
each duly chartered local section for each hundred members, or 
fraction thereof, it may have. 

The president and councillers-at-large are nominated and elected 
by ballot, the nominations and elections both occurring entirely by 
mail before the annual meeting of the society. 

As the society is an incorporated one, a board of directors, con- 
sisting, ex-officio, of the president, secretary and treasurer—and 
four directors elected by the Council, look after the legal matters of 
the society and hold and administer all the property in trust for its 
uses. 

The standing committees of the society, appointed by the Council, 
are three in number, viz., the committees on membership, finance, 
and papers and publications. The last named committee is an ex- 
ceedingly important one in the work of the American Chemical 
Society, since to it is entrusted the monthly publication of the 
Fournal of the American Chemical Society, and, since January 1, 1907, 
the bi-monthly publication of the Adstract Fournal. The chairman 
of this committee is also editor of the Yournal, and happens to be 
also the General Secretary of the society, a very convenient arrange- 
ment, though not specifically required by the constitution. 

The annual dues for members until this year were $5, but with the 
inauguration of the Adstract Fournal the dues were raised to $8 per 
annum. — The publication of the Adstvact Fournal is by far the most 
important advance made by the society since its reorganization in 
1890. This step was not taken without some trepidation, as it -was 
feared that the increasing of the dues might cause some less of 
membership. These fears proved to be without foundation, how- 
ever, for our membership has materially increased instead of decreased 
since the advent of the new Yournal, and the expense of this vast 
undertaking is being readily met. 

According to the last official roster, the membership amounted 


_to 3,035, and is now probably considerably in excess of that number, 


as very many new members are being received, and very few are - 
dropping out. That so few members, once gained, are lost, is a 
source of gratification to our society. Thus, of a membership of 
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about 170 in the Philadelphia Section, but two, to the knowledge of 
our local secretary, dropped out during the last year. 

The Chemical Society differs from the Pharmaceutical Association 
in having two general sessions yearly instead of but one—one in 
mid-summer and one in mid-winter, usually during the Christmas 
holidays. The mid-winter meeting is always held simultaneously 
with the anual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, thus giving its members who attend an 
opportunity to listen to and participate in the deliberations of many 
other scientific organizations in which they may be interested. 

As it would be tiresome to listen to further details as to the or- 
ganization of the society, I will pass on, with the remark that I have 
here a copy of the constitution and by-laws if anyone is further 
interested along.this line. 

We are more interested to-night with the local section work, and 
without any doubt the life of the American Chemical Society’s or- 
ganization lies with its local sections. Comparatively few members 
can afford to take the time to attend the semi-annual meetings. 
Hence the inducements to a chemist to join the American Chemi- 
cal Society are two-fold,—first, the receipt of the ournal of the 
American Chemical Soctty, which, since its origin in 1879, has 
grown into a publication of great merit, and of the bi-monthly Aé- 
stract Fournal, which, by the way, devotes a chapter in e<ch number 
to Pharmaceutical Chemistry, under the editorship of Prof. A. B. 
Stevens, of Michigan; and secondly, the pleasure and profit arising 
from the intercourse with his fellow-chemists at the monthly local 
section meetings. To illustrate how greatly these local meetings 
are appreciated—in some of the Western States where chemists 
are fewer and farther between, alternate meetings are held in differ- 
ent places. Thus, in the Indiana section, while sessions are gener- 
ally held in Indianapolis, they are occasionally held at Purdue 
University in Lafayette, sixty-four miles away, and are well at- 
tended. I refer to this, not because I advocate a skipping about. 
As a general rule, meeting in one spot, and that a well-known and 
centrally-located one, at a regularly set time each month, is better, 
but that members should go sixty or seventy miles to its meetings 
is significant of the fact that the local section is the life of the 
organization. 

An account of our Philadelphia section meetings, with which, as 
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a member of the executive committee, I am more familiar, may be 
of interest. This section was organized in 1899, the eleventh in the 
country, and we now have about one hundred and seventy members, 
which includes all members within a radius of sixty miles from the 
Philadelphia City Hall. 

Our meetings are held from September to June, inclusive, on the 
third Thursday evening of each month,—generally at the Engineers’ 
Club on Girard Street,—but occasionally at the Harrison Laboratory 
of the University of Pennsylvania. While it is only occasionally 
that we can say the attendance is large, our meetings generally 
make up in enthusiasm what they lack in numbers. The suburban 
membership, if we may so call it, is quite loyal to our meetings, as 
towns as far as from Reading on the north to Millville, N. J., on 
the south are generally represented. Our present chairman is from 
Bryn Mawr College, while our chairman-elect is from Swarthmore. 
The programmes consist almost exclusively of the reading of scien- 
tific papers, which are generally thoroughly and ably discussed. 
Very little time is lost in the transaction of business, and practically 
none is spent on the political questions of the business enterprises 
represented. As a matter of fact, the latter would be almost 
an impossibility, as the number of distinct lines of work repre- 
sented is almost as great as the membership, A natural conclusion 
would therefore be that, with a membership with such diverse em- 
ployments, a lack of unity of interest would prevail. But we have 
happily learned by experience that the most helpful ideas are often 
derived from the papers of those whose work is apparently the 
farthest removed from our own. 

The officers of the local section consist of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer, and an executive committee of three. The 
busy man among these is the secretary-treasurer. He has no dues 
to collect, as there are no membership fees in the local organization, 
the rebate from the general society, amounting to twenty per cent. 
of the dues collected from the members residing within the precincts 
of the local section territory being amply sufficient to pay all local 
expenses. As is the case in our A. Ph. A. local section here, how- 
ever, the executive committee has largely imposed upon the good 
nature and well-known working capacity of the secretary to arrange 
the programmes, entailing not a little work,—for which we do not 
always remember to appreciate him as much as we should. 
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Among our plans for programmes for next year’s meetings is the 
proposition to have a number of symposiums on subjects of general 
interest to chemists. During the last winter, the New York Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, which, by the way, operates 
under an organization quite similar to ours, held.a number of such 
symposiums, among them being those on Camphor and on Soap 
Making. The idea isa good one, and might well be emulated by our 
local A. Ph. A. branch. 

One little feature of our local section meetings that has proved 
to be a good thing during the past year has been our informal dinner 
at 6.30 P.M. on the evening of our monthly meeting. The idea 
originated from the fact that many of the members whose work is 
in the city could not conveniently get home to dinner and back ° 
again in time for the 8 o’clock meeting. These men thought of the 
desirability of meeting at some pre-arranged hotel or café and din- 
ing together, as they had to remain “ down town” for their dinners 
anyway. From this start, it was only a step to have the secretary 
send out reply-postal card notices to the membership generally, and 
now not only do most of the men located in the central part of the 
city come to the dinners, but many whose work is near their resi- 
dences forego the pleasure of dinner at home to meet with us, 

Of course, all difficulties and differences have not been eliminated 
in the American Chemical Society. The principal bone of conten- 
tion has been the preponderance in management, and in the author- 
ship and nature of the contributed papers, of the ultra-scientific 
research and college men over those-of the technical or works 
chemists—a partial counterpart of which is not entirely absent in our 
own Pharmaceutical Association. Indeed, this feeling in the society 
a year or so ago was so pronounced that the retiring president, W. 
F. Hillebrand, in his presidential address, saw fit to devote consider- 
able attention to the subject. 

I have every reason to believe, however, that this feeling has 
largely abated since the advent of the new Adstract Fournal. 

After all is said and done, it makes little difference how the 
machinery of the two organizations is constructed. The mechanisms 
may be nearly enough perfect—both will run smoothly if given the 
proper kind of force back of them. A locomotive of perfect design 
and construction will not run well on inferior fuel, nor will it work 
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with coal if designed to burn oil. So in our associations we may have 
perfect organizations, constitutions, by-laws, and rules, but unless 
the spirit back of them is in force and in harmony, the machinery 
of our organizations will not run. It is therefore to the objects 
sought by these respective societies that we must turn for our real 
comparison, and for the lessons which each may draw from the other. 

We have in the American Chemical Society an organization in 
the interest of pure science only. In our meetings and publications 
we have been criticized by our technical members for devoting too 
much time to researches in theoretical chemistry and not enough 
time to practical problems. I wish to call attention to the fact 
to-night that in the American Pharmaceutical Association we are 
drifting to the other extreme, and devoting too much time to the 
economic, the political and the purely business side of our profession, ' 
and not enough to the truly professional. That there are good and 
sufficient reasons, or rather causes, for this state of affairs, I do not 
deny. Inthe American Chemical Society there is no common business 
ground upon which we can get, in order to further business proposi- 
tions. Our several lines of work are entirely too diversified to 
permit of this. However, we technical men perhaps misjudge our 
collegiate and research co-workers when we ascribe to them only 
qualities of abstruse reasoning. Questions touching upon the prac- 
tical side of the businesses represented in our local section of the 
American Chemical Society could with propriety be more often 
dwelt upon with profit to all concerned; and I am pretty sure that 
our college-professor membership would be most highly interested 
in any discussion as to ways and means to raise their salaries and 
increase their incomes, 

On the other hand, the rank and file of the members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association have so little time left for 
truly scientific pharmacy, after devoting the time necessary for 
looking after the commercial side of their business, that it is not to 
be wondered at that during the first year of the life of our local 
section of the American Pharmaceutical Association practically no 
papers or discussions on the professional side of our business have 
been either called for or offered. 

True, the peculiar conditions which have obtained, during the 
first year of our existence as a local section, have had much to do 
with this state of affairs. The year has been one of great legislative 
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activity; has seen the birth of the Food and Drugs Act; has experi, 
enced the attempt to bring into closer harmony and relationship the 
medical and pharmaceutical professions; has witnessed the climax 
of the popular demonstration against the patent-medicine evil; and 
so, I say, it is no wonder that the first year’s meetings of our local 
section have been devoted, if 1 may offer the criticism, almost too 
closely to the consideration of these legislative, economic, and 
political matters, to the exclusion of purely scientific pharmacy. 
The error in the American Chemical Society has been on one side, 
that of the American Pharmaceutical Association on the other; 
here we have the two extremes. 

In the year to come let us not make the serious mistake of crowd- 
ing out all scientific papers and discussions. That this has been 
done has been felt by several pharmacists and pharmaceutical 
chemists engaged in the advance of pharmaceutical science. This 
feature of our work has been to a limited extent covered by the 
pharmaceutical meetings of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
but even here, economic subjects have taken up much time, and the 
holding of afternoon meetings, as a rule, has not enabled the attend. 
ance to be all that could be desired. Several men have spoken to 
me about it, and this idea has even gone so far as to crystallize into 
the proposition to form a local society or club of pharmaceutical 
chemists for the purpose of discussing scientific matters appertaining 
to their profession. I trust that it. meets with the entire approval 
of those who have spoken to me about it to suggest that the local 
section of the American Pharmaceutical Association should make 
the organization of such a club entirely unnecessary. ‘This local 
section should be the breeding place, so to speak, of many of the 
scientific papers and discussions to be brought before the annual 
meeting. 

We hear much these days about the need for advancing the status 
of. professional pharmacy. We cannot accomplish this by devoting 
all our time to the legislative and political aspects of our business 
affairs; we must discuss scientific papers, and we must encourage 
our members who have the time and facilities for pharmaceutical 
research to contribute such articles, regardless of whether they are 
in the retail drug business, or members of the scientific staffs of 
manufacturing houses, or engaged in teaching in our colleges of 
pharmacy. 
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To sum up, therefore,—the American Chemical Society owes its 
success and loyal support, firs¢, to the interest taken in its local 
section work, thereby enabling its members, except those inaccessi- 
bly located, to enjoy a share in its work; second, to the excellence 
of its monthly Yournal and bi-monthly Adstract Fournal, which are 
furnished for the yearly membership dues of $8.00. 

The American Chemical Society local meetings could be improved 
by studying the American Pharmaceutical Association meetings’ 
habit of discussing economic problems. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association can be built up in like 
manner if its local sections arise to the occasion and do their duty 
as connecting links between the individual member and the general 
‘association,—devoting more time than they have in the past to 
questions of a scientific nature. 

Whether or not the American Pharmaceutical Association mem- 
bers are as well repaid for their $5.00 dues, or $6.00 as it really is, 
by the copy of the annual proceedings and the monthly American 
Pharmaceutical Bulletin, which is, as its name implies, merely a 
bulletin of announcements and minutes of various meetings, as are 
the members of the American Chemical Society for their $8.00 fee 
for which they receive the twelve numbers of the Yourna/l, and the 
twenty-four numbers of the Adstract Yournal, is problematical,— 
but I do not feel it incumbent to discuss that feature here. I'doubt 
very much whether the American Pharmaceutical Association is 
yet ready to undertake the publication of a pharmaceutical journal, 
including abstracts of the world’s pharmaceutical work, true as it is 
that such a journal is needed. 

But the advantages to be gained by the well-balancing of local 
section work is, I trust, apparent to all. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1907. 
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FOR A READJUSTMENT BUI NOT THE REORGANIZA. 
TION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION.! 


By HENRY P. Hynson, Baltimore. 


«Prove all things; hold fast to that which is good,” is an 
admonition we may well keep in mind while undertaking to alter 
the form of organization of our beloved Association. 

It can not be believed that any one favoring a change is led by 
aught but the best and sincerest desire to strengthen and help on 
this great organization; boundless charity, therefore, should be 
held for all those whose views may differ from our own. 

While we may not be able to “ prove all things,” we may easily 
“hold fast to that which is good.” And we must do this with 
respect to the real foundation of the Association not only because 
the original preamble is still good and sound and appropriate, not only 
because the original “aims” and “objects,” as set forth in Article I of 
the Constitution of 1852, are still good and sound and appropriate, 
but because, also, these are a priceless and inspiring heritage from 
the great fathers which we must, indeed, and by all means, restore 
in original, unchanged form, “ hold fast”’ and keep ever before us in 
testimony of the great worth and far-reaching goodness of the 
founders and as a stimulus to us and to those who will follow. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association was conceived in a 
convention of delegates and was born of a convention of delegates; 
delegates from “ incorporated and unincorporated pharmaceutical 
societies.” It grew into a body of delegates and units, as it has 
continued to be and is to-day. It will not, therefore, be anything at 
all new to suggest that the delegate body be enlarged and that the 
delegate himself, be given better recognition and the real power of 
a representative. This will be carrying out the evident intentions of 
the founders and will make the Association the representative phar- 
maceutical body they designed it to be. We canafford to be liberal 
in this regard and make it not only representative of ifs members 
but of all pharmacists worthily wearing the title. 

The Association has always delegated to special bodies, to com- 
mittees, to the Council, work that it has seemed that these could 
better execute, consequently the formation or enlargement of execu- 
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tive bodies within the Association and asa part of it can not be 
considered innovations. 

Many alterations, patches and additions have, from time to time, 
been made to and upon the organic law and the by-laws of the 
Association, necessarily, to meet changed conditions, and to make 
room for progress and for the growth of the Association; this has 
been done until it can be done no longer. In place of this odd, 
many-sided form, an entirely new superstructure must be built, 
affording all the facilities and conveniences for better living and for 
a greater growth. This must be built, however, upon the original 
foundation, which is still firm enough and broad enough to support 
our greatest needs. 

It is because of considerable study given the form of organization 
for local branches, when chairman of the committee on their organi- 
zation, that I now venture to suggest the forms I have attached 
hereto, hoping they will, at least, serve as a basis for discussion. 

The explanatory preamble and Article I of the Constitution, 
which gives the name to the Association and sets forth its aims 
and objects, will be found to be, and should be, an actual restoration 
which will answer every requirement of to-day while pleasantly 
and profitably linking us to the golden past.. 

Article II seeks to define the character of an effective association 
and to describe its component parts, while Article III is inten: -d to 
fully describe the various kinds of members of both General Budy 
and Council and places restrictions upon the delegates, that they 
may be familiar with the work of the Association. The officers are 
named and their elections are set forth in Article IV. The other 
articles of the Constitution are intended to protect the funds and 
endowments from undue attack and to preserve the power of the 
General Body by giving it the ability to make and alter the by-laws 
governing the Council and Board of Trustees and to amend the 
Constitution, which seems to cover all essential points. 

Naturally, those by-laws intended to regulate the conduct of the 
Council, the Board of Trustees and the Sections are of most import- 
ance, and while these should be ample and safe, they should be 
extremely simple and very elastic. There should be opportunity for 
the display of originality in the management of the meetings and 
arrangement of programmes, as the proposed Committee on Pro. 
grammes and Committee on Time and Place of Meeting will permit. 
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The sections, especially, should be given much latitude, their wishes 
respected, and they should be vouchsafed the greatest possible 
amount of encouragement. 

There seems little need for exacting detail, it may be wondered 
indeed if it were ever necessary to expressly say “the President 
shall take the chair at the proper time.” It is certainly not so in 
this day and generation. Undoubtedly there is need for more detail 
than has been offered in the draft attached, but there is certainly no 
need for all that now appears in the by-laws. 

Regarding the qualifications for membership, I have, purposely, 
made no suggestions, fearing my ideas are too radical for the state 
of pharmacy as we see it, yet, if we do not make the requirements 
for membership high enough to make: it honorable, few will s¢rzve 
to attain it. 

Finally, it appears to me to be very desirable and of great import- 
ance to have the State associations attached to the A.Ph.A., and we 
must, by all means, try to keep in close and cordial touch with the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and with the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. All of these must 
become veritable parts of the Association with active representatives 
in its Council, and to this end must we labor and to this end must 
we make ample sacrifice. 

It is with sincere humility and earnest apologies that I submit the 
following suggestions 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
PREAMBLE. 


WHEREAS, The advancement of pharmaceutical knowledge and the eleva- 
tion of the professional character of Apothecaries and Druggists throughout 
the United States are dear to us in common with all well-disposed pharma- 
ceutists ; and, whereas, a large portion of those in whose hands the practice of 
pharmacy now exists, are not properly qualified for the responsible offices it 
involves, chiefly by reason of the many difficulties that impede the acquirement 
of a correct knowledge of their business :— ‘ 

Therefore, We, the members of a Convention now met at Philadelphia (Sep- 
tember, 1852), composed of Apothecaries and Druggists from different sections 
of the Union, and from all the Colleges and Societies therein existing, with the 
object of deliberating on the condition of our profession, do hereby resolve and 
constitute ourselves into a permanent Association, to meet annually, at such 
times and places as may hereafter be determined, for more effectually accom- 
plishing the objects for which we are now assembled, and do now adopt the 
following 
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CONSTITUTION. 
Article I, Name, Aims, and Objects. 


This Association shall be called the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Its aim shall be to unite the educated and reputable Pharmaceutists and Drug- 
gists of the United States in the following objects :— 

(1) To improve and regulate the drug market, by preventing the importation 
of inferior, adulterated or deteriorated drugs, and by detecting and exposing 
home adulteration. 

(2) To establish the relations between druggists, pharmaceutists, physicians 
and the people at large, upon just principles, which shall promote the public 
welfare and tend to mutual strength and advantage. 

(3) To improve the science and the art of pharmacy by diffusing scientific 
knowledge among apothecaries and druggists, fostering pharmaceutical litera- 
ture, developing talent, stimulating discovery and invention, and encouraging 
home production and manufacture in the several departments of the drug 
business. 

(4) To regulate the system of apprenticeship and employment so as to pre- 
vent as far as practicable the evils flowing from deficient training in the 
responsible duties of preparing, dispensing and selling medicines. 

(5) To suppress empiricism, and as much as possible restrict the dispensing 
and sale of medicines to regularly educated druggists and apothecaries. 


Article II. Composition. 


The “‘ Association,’’ as provided for in the Preamble and as named in Article 
I, shall be composed of two principal parts, namely, ‘The General Body,’’ 
aud “The Council.’? The General Body shall be divided into Sections, and 
from the membership of the Council shall be formed a Board of Trustees. 


Article III. Membership. 


The ‘General Body may include regular, life, and honorary members. The 
Council may include ex-officio, elected, and delegate members, all of whom 
must have been members of the General Body, in good standing, for three 
years and shall be known as Councilors. 


Article IV. Officers. 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, First Vice-President and 
Second Vice-President, who shall be elected annually by the General Body ; a 
Chief Councilor, General Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter on Progress of Phar- 
macy, Journal Editor and Local Secretary, all of whom shall be elected an- 
nually by the Council. 

Article V. Funds. 


All permanent and special funds, including those derived from life member- 
ship and such as may be bequeathed to the Association or otherwise donated 
to it, shall be invested by the Treasurer in such securities as may be approved 
by the Board of Trustees. The interest only of the current year from such 
funds may be used for defraying the expenses of the Association for that year. 
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Article VI. By-Laws. 


By-Laws for the regulation of the General Body as well as for the govern- 
ment of the Council and the Board of Trustees, shall be enacted by the General 
Body, in regular session, and no change in such By-Laws may be made unless 
notice of the proposed change has been given at the session immediately pre- 
ceding the one at which the motion to amend is made. No such motion shall 
be considered carried unless two-thirds of all the votes cast shall have been 
favorable to it. 

Article VII. Amendments. 


Amendments and alterations to the Preamble or Constitution may be made 
at any annual meeting, provided notice of the proposed change has been given © 
at the annual meeting immediately preceding the one at which the motion to 
amend is made. Such motion must receive three-fourths of all the votes cast 
before it may be considered as having carried. 


BY-LAWS. 
Chapter I. General Body. 


SECTION 1. Composition :—This body shall be composed of such regular and 
life members as shall attend the annual meetings. 

Skc. 2. Officers :—These shall be a President, First Vice-President and Second 
Vice-President, who shall be elected annually by this body, and the General 
Secretary, who shall be elected by the Council. 

SEc. 3. Duties of Officers :—The President shall preside at all sessions, shall 
deliver an address at the first session of the annual meeting following his elec- - 
tion, shall appoint all the committees of this body, not otherwise provided for, 
and perform such other offices as may be assigned him. In the absence of the 
president, his duties shall be performed by one of the vice-presidents. The 
General Secretdry shall perform ‘the usual offices of a secretary; shall make a 
record of the proceedings and report same, or as much thereof as may be re- 
quired, to the Council. 

Sxc. 4. Councilors :—At each annual meeting three members shall be elected 
to serve three years as Councilors and to take the places of the members of 
the Council who have served three years. Members of the Council from this 
body shall not be eligible to re-election until one year has elapsed following a 
full service of three years. 

SEc. 5. Election :—The officers and councilors shall be elected by secret bal- 
lot and installed during the last session of this body, at each annual meeting, 
after having been nominated at the first session in the following manner: Near 
the close of the first session a secret ballot, a blank for which the secretary 
shall furnish, may be cast by each member present for such nominees as the 
member may select. The two members receiving the highest and next to 
highest number of votes for the several offices and the six. members who shall 
receive, in order, the greatest number of votes for councilors shall be declared 
the nominees and shall be posted as such. ‘For the election, a ticket, upon 
which all the names of the nominees shall be printed, shall be furnished each 
competent elector, by the Secretary, at the time the ballots are to be cast. 
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SEc. 5. Scope :—Beside the offices already assigned it, this body shall hold 
and conduct the opening and closing of the annual meetings; shall receive 
delegates from foreign and national bodies ; shall hear the reports of its own 
committees and delegates, which reports shall be referred to the Council, and 
hear such reports and transact such business as may be referred to it by the 
Council. 

Sxc. 6. Sections :—This body, for the purposes of facilitating the reading 
and discussion of papers and essays, shall be divided into five parts under the 
following heads :— 

Section on Education aud Legislation, 

Section on Research and Investigation, 

Section on Manufacture and Practice, 

Section on Commerce and Management, 

Section on History and Museum. 

These sections shall hold session during the annual meeting between the 
opening and closing sessions of this body. Each section shall elect, annually, 
a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary who shall constitute a committee 
which shall manage the affairs of the section during its incumbency, under 
such rules and regulations as the section shall, from time to time, establish and 
shall be approved by the Council. 

SEc. 7. Sessions :—This body shall hold, ai least, two sessions at each annual 
meeting, the first on the opening day and the last shall close the regular meet- 
ing of the Association. The order of business and program for all sessions 
shall be arranged for and be published by the Committee on Programme, pro- 
vided for in Chapter IV. 


Chapter IT. Council. 


SEc. 1. Composition :—The officers of the General Body, the chairmen of 
the several sections and the officers of this body, who are not otherwise 
members of it, shall be ex-officio members; the President of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the President of the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy shall be invited to become and may become 
ex-officio members. The other members shall be the nine Councilors elected 
by the General Body ; delegates from local branches of this Association and 
delegates from the state, territorial and provincial pharmaceutical associations. 

SkEc. 2. Delegates :—Each regularly established local branch of this Associa- 
tion with more than twenty-four and less than seventy five active members 
shall be entitled to send one member to the Council meetings; all such branches 
with seventy-five or more members shall be entitled to send two members to 
the Council meetings. Each state, territorial or provincial pharmaceutical 
association which shall have in its membership more than twenty-four and less 
than seventy-five members of this Association, in good standing, who are not 
counted as active members of a local branch of this Association, shall be 
entitled to send one delegate to the Council meetings and any such association 
having seventy-five or more such members shall be entitled to send two 
members to the Council meetings. All delegates to the Council must have 
been members of this Association in good standing for three years. 

Src. 3. Officers :—This body shall annually elect from its members, a Chief 
Councilor, who shall preside at all meetings and perform such other duties as 
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may be assigned him. In case of his disability or absence, the President of 
the General Body shall act in his place. There shall also be elected by this 
body, annually, from the members of the Association, a Treasurer, a General 
Secretary, a Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, an Editor for ‘‘ The Bul- 
letin,’’ and a Local Secretary. 

SEc. 4. Business :—This body shall transact all the business of the Associa- 
tion at its annual meetings, excepting that which has been assigned to the 
General Body, the Sections, Board of Trustees, Standing or Special Commit- 
tees. 

SkEc. 5. Trustees :—The Chief Councilor, the Treasurer and the General Sec- 
cretary, ex-officio, and four other members of the Council elected by it, shall 
be constituted a Board of Trustees. This Board shall have charge of all per- 
manent, special and current funds and shall dispose of and expend the same 
according to the Constitution and Rules of Finance. It shall have charge of 
all the business of the Association during the interim of meetings and shall 
transact any other business that may be committed to it by the Council. The 
Board of Trustees shall make a full report at the first session of the Council, 


at each annual meeting. 


Chapter III. Board of Sections. 


The Chairmen of the several sections shall be formed into a board which 
shall elect a Chairman and Secretary. It shall see that all papers and essays 
are properly distributed ; arrange for joint sessions, if desirable, instruct the 
Chairman regarding programme and perform such other offices as will conduce 
to the effectiveness of the sections. 


Chapter IV. Committee on Programmes. 


The President, Chairman of Board of Sections, Local Secretary, a represen- 
tative from the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and a repre- 
sentation from the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy shall be 
constituted a Committee on Programme which shall have plenary power to ar- 
range and publish the general programme for the annual meeting and the 
programme in detail for the sessions of the General Body. 


Chapter V. Committee on Time and Place of Meeting. 


The Chief Councilor, General Secretary, Chairman of Board of Sections, 
President of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, shall be constituted 
a committee which shall have plenary power to select and appoint the place 
and time of annual meeting. The decision must be made and announced on 
or before January Ist of each year. 
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PROGRESS IN PHARMACY, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SOME OF THE MORE INTERESTING AND 
IMPORTANT ADVANCES IN PHARMACY AND MATERIA MEDICA, 
By M.I. WILBERT, 
Apothecary at the German Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The interest and attention of pharmacists is still largely centered 
on Food and Drug Legislation. No less than seventeen States 
have enacted laws that are more or less closely patterned after the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, and this, with the gener- 
ally evidenced desire to have these laws actually enforced, should 
go far to bring about more satisfactary conditions in the drug and 
apothecary business. In addition to Georgia and Vermont the. 
following States have adopted pure food and drug legislation: 
West Virginia, Kansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Wyoming, 
Oregon, California, Washington, Missouri, Colorado, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, North Dakota, Texas, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. 

While pharmacists were active in many States in favor of the 
enactment of laws of this kind, it appears that at least in some 
sections they opposed not alone legislation but also worked in 
opposition to the medical societies of their respective States. This 
is evidenced by the report of the proceedings of the Tennessee State 
Medical Society (Fournal American Medical Association, April 20, 
1907, page 1372), where Dr. A. B. Cooke, of Nashville, is reported 
as saying: “ Notwithstanding the bitter opposition encountered 
from the drug trade we were successful in getting a pure food and 
drug law passed.” 

A decree of far-reaching importance and one that should go far 
to redeem the retail drug trade from the pernicious effects of the 
agreements and contracts that it has formed and fostered during 
the past decade, was handed down recently in the United States 
Circuit Court in Indianapolis. This decree enjoins the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, the Proprietors’ Association of America, and upwards 
of twenty firms and individuals from combining, or by threats or 
other means compelling manufacturers or dealers to enter into 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade. While to persons 
familiar with present-day conditions in the drug trade this seriously 
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worded decree is suggestive at least of “ Much ado about nothing,” 
there is underlying it all the promise of something better, and a 
more hopeful outlook for the future. 

The written or understood agreements that have been entered 
into between retail pharmacists and manufacturers of some of the 
more objectionable nostrums made for popular consumption have 
not been generally considered to be a credit to American Pharmacy 
and the tacit understanding known as the Tri-partite plan has cer- 
tainly been in restriction of trade, so far as the retail druggist was 
concerned. 

It is to be hoped that being, by a decree of the court, divorced 
from his obligations to manufacturers the retail pharmacist will 
more fully live up to the dictates of his own conscience and will 
endeavor to educate, shield and protect his customers in matters of 
health and hygiene. 

Sunday Closing is receiving considerable attention both in this 
country and abroad. In Germany, despite the opposition of the 
police authorities, the apothecaries are gradually enlarging on their 
Sunday rest privileges, and in quite a number of cities and towns 
they have received permission from the police authorities to close 
their shops alternately, providing they display a sign indicating the 
pharmacies that are open. In France the pharmacists are making 
even more rapid progress in this direction. The pharmacists of one 
section of Versailles have arranged to alternate: seven out of the 
eight pharmacists closing each Sunday and feast day, for the entire 
day. Daily closing at 9 p.m. has also been arranged for. (Chem. 
and Drug., March 16, 1907, page 405.) 

A rather novel arrangement has been entered into by the phar- 
macists of Auxerre, the chief town of the department of Yonne. 
The ten pharmacists of this town have agreed to close every Sunday 
and have established a central dispensary where medicaments can 
be secured for cases of emergency. Each pharmacist, in turn, takes 
charge every tenth Sunday. 

Opsonins.—In medical journals much space is being devoted to 
the publication of reports on the development and the use of opsonic 
therapy. ‘“ The Review of the Opsonins and Bacterial Vaccines,” 
published in this JouRNAL for March, 1907 (page 141) should be 
carefully read and re-read by every pharmacist. This article con- 
stitutes an excellent and really interesting presentation of the theory 
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of the opsonins, the further study of which is destined to play a 
very important part in the treatment and prevention of disease. 

Literature on Opsonic Therapy.—An exhaustive list of the recent 
literature on this interesting subject has but recently been published 
in the Fournal of the American Medical Assoctation (May 4, 1907, 
page 1539). 

International Pharmacopeta Commission—The Belgian Royal 
Academy of Medicine has made a proposal to form an International 
Pharmacopceia Commission, with its seat in Brussels, with the object 
of furthering uniformity among the existing pharmacopoeias, as a 
result of the Brussels Conference for the unification of formule of 
potent medicaments. 

The Dutch Pharmacopoeia Commission has already promised its 
adhesion, and the Belgian Government is to approach the other 
governments which participated in the Conference. (Chem. and 
Drug., April 20, 1907, page 578.) 

Studies in Experimental Alcoholism is the title of Hygienic Labora- 
tory Bulletin No. 23, that contains a detailed account of a series of 
experiments, conducted by Dr. Reid Hunt, on the effect of varying 
amounts of alcohol on oxidation processes in the animal body. The 
results obtained are destined to lead to additional observations and 
will undoubtedly shed much light on the direct effects of the use 
and abuse of alcohol in health as well as disease. So far as pub. 
lished, these experiments appear to confirm the frequently expressed 
opinion that alcohol, in all forms, is a potent factor and that its 
continued use, or abuse, may and does lead to certain changes in 
metabolism that are deleterious in character and tend to reduce the 
resistance of animal organisms to the poisonous effects. of certain 
ingested, and probably also to self-produced poisons. 

Transactions of the Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics of 
the American Medical Association, at the fifty-seventh annual ses- 
sion, held at Boston, Mass., June 5 to 8, 1906, have just been 
’ reprinted in one handsome octavo volume of 328 pages. 

The book contains much that is of direct interest to pharmacists, 
and the material is presented in a form that is readily available for 
reference, 

The American Medical Association.—The fifty-eighth annual ses- 
sion of the American Medical Association is to be held at Atlantic 
City, June 4 to 7, 1907, and promises to be one of the most interest - 
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ing and most important meetings that this Association has ever 
held. The attendance is expected to equal if not exceed that of 
Boston last year, and extensive preparations are being made to 
entertain the visiting physicians and their friends. This will be the 
third meeting in Atlantic City within a decade, evidencing the popu- 
larity of this known resort with physicians. 

The World’s Production and Consumption of Rudder, for the year 
July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, amounted to 68,000 tons and 62,574 
tons respectively. Of the 68,000 tons produced in this period over ' 
one-half came from America, about 23,400 tons from Africa includ- 
ing the East African Islands, while the remaining (1,800 tons) came 
from Asia and Polynesia. Of the 23,400 tons of African rubber 
4,500 tons were produced by the Congo State, 1,500 tons by French 
Guinea, 1,250 tons by Angola and 1,000 tons by the Gold Coast. 
In America Brazil heads the list with a production of 41,000 tons. 
The Central American States furnished 400 tons, Mexico from 150 
to 200 tons and Bolivia about 1,100 tons. (B. and Col. Drug., 1907, 
page 313.) 

Hydrogen Dioxide as an Aid in the Examination of Sputum.—Peters 
(Muench. Med. Woch. Schr. 1907, page 9) recommends the addition 
of hydrogen dioxide to sputum as a simple and most effectual means 
of breaking up tenacious masses and distributing the tubercle 
bacilli evenly through the specimen. (Yournal American Medical 
Assoctation, 1907, page 1556.) 

Use of Picrolonic Acid for the Alkalotdal Valuation of Drugs has 
been reported on by Matthes and Rammstedt, who have conducted 
a series of experiments with dinitro phenyl methyl pyrazolone, 
known as picrolonic acid, for the quantitative precipitation of certain 
alkaloids. The authors have demonstrated the working accuracy of 
this method with mixtures of known quantities of alkaloids and 
have devised comparatively simple methods for determining the 
alkaloidal content of several preparations of nux vomica, hydrastis 
and jaborandi. (Pharmaceutical Fournal, April 27,1907, page 527.) 

Glucosides of Frangula Bark.—Tunman (Phar. Cent’h, 1907, page 
99) reports a number of microchemical and gravimetric analyses 
that appear to indicate that the amount of anthra glucosides con- 
tained in Frangula bark varies at different times of the year and 
reaches a maximum in the month of April. 

Campho-Phenique, Composition of: A report of the Council on 
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Pharmacy and Chemistry (Fournal American Medical Association, 
April 20, 1907, page 1365) states that this substance, said to contain 
49 per cent. of phenol and 51 per cent. of camphor, really consists of 
a mixture of approximately 20 per cent. of phenol and 38 per cent. 
of camphor with an inert substance that proved to be liquid petro- 
latum. 

Campho-penique powder was found to consist chiefiy of an inor- 
ganic talcum-like substance with approximately 8 per cent. of a 
mixture of camphor and phenol, chiefly the former. 

Medicinal Foods —The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association has recently published an exhaustive 
study on the comparative value of so-called medicinal foods and milk. 
(Fournal American Medical Association, May 11, 1907, page 1612.) 

This report is too exhaustive and in many respects too technical 
to abstract. It should ‘be carefully studied by every pharmacist 
who is at all interested in the professional side of his calling, so that 
he may be in a position to further explain the various points in 
connection with it, to the physicians in his neighborhood. 

Glyco-Thymoline.—Dr. J. Kochs (Apotheker Zeitung, 1907, page 
167) reports an examination of this preparation made in the Pharma- 
ceutical Institute of the University of Berlin. One rather interesting 
point is the statement that the mixture is now colored with tincture 
of cochineal, In other respects this analysis conforms rather closely 
to others that have been made in this country. Dr. Kochs con- 
cludes that the preparation consists of potassium carbonate, sodium 
benzoate, sodium borafe, smaller portions of sodium salicylate, 
thymol and menthol with glycerin and alcohol, and colored with 
tincture of cochineal. 

Antso-theobromin.—Theobromine sodium anisate is a double salt 
that is only slightly soluble in water. It is claimed to have the 
action of diuretin, but to be devoid of all deleterious action on the 
heart. (Phar. Zett’g, 1907, page 280.) 

Atoxyl_—E. Forneau (Fournal de Phar. et Chem., 1907, page 332) 
asserts that the statement made by the manufacturers of atoxyl that 
it is the anilid of metarsenous acid is not correct and that it in reality 
is the mono sodium salt of ortho arsenic acid. Atoxyl does not 
contain 37:69 of arsenic, as claimed, but only 29 percent. It is 
further stated to be identical with a preparation made by Béchamp, 
in 1863, by heating anilin arseniate. 
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Bromural is the mono brom isovalerianylurea obtained by the 
condensation of urea with bromisovalerianylbromid. It occurs as 
white, nearly tasteless needles soluble in hot water, alcohol and 
ether, but only slightly soluble in cold water. 

Bromurol melts at about 145° C. and is readily sublimed. It has 
been recommended as a hypnotic in doses of from 0.3 too6. (Phar. 
Cent’h, 1907, page 143.) 

Mensulin is said to be di methyl pyrazolon hexahydro cynol 
valerianate. It occurs as a white, somewhat hygroscopic powder, 
but is now marketed in tablet form asa sedative in nervous and 
menstrual disorders. (Phar. Cent’h, 1907, page 172.) 

Metramin is said to be but another addition to the already numerous 
names for hexamethylentetramin. (Phar. Cent’h, 1907, page 340.) 
- Monotol is an ethyl] glycol acid ester of guaiacol, and at about 31° 
or below occurs as a white crystalline mass that melts readily at the 
normal temperature of the body toa colorless somewhat aromatic 
oily liquid. It is said to possess the analgesic properties of guaiacol 
and is preferably used by inunction. 

Monotol is but slightly soluble in water, but is readily soluble in 
fats and the fatty oils. (Phar. Cent’h, 1907, page 172.) 

Mutton Tallow as an Excipient for Pills —Keratin-.coated pills not 
infrequently pass through the intestinal tract without being dissolved. 
Zaworski recommends that in place of any coating muttca tallow 
be used as an excipient. Pills made with this excipient are not 
affected in the stomach but are readily disintegrated in the small 
intestine. Preparations of arsenic and of mercury, iodine, benzoic, 
carbolic, salicylic and tannic acids, creosote, guaiacol and copaiba 
are all used in this way. The melting point of the mutton tallow 
should be about 45° C., and each pill should not contain more than 
0.10 of tallow and an equal amount of medicament or other diluent. 
(Phar. Cent'h., 1907, page 292, from Therap. Monatsh.) 

Pittylen isa dry amorphous powder having a yellowish brown 
color and a slight tar-suggesting odor. It is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, acetone, chloroform, turpentine and dilute solutions of the 
alkalies, It is said to be a condensation product of wood tar with 
formaldehyde and is therefore a variable mixture of the normal 
constituents of tar. (Apothek. Zeit’g, 1907, page 249.) 

Quinine Tannate—The Academy of Medicine of Rome, italy, 
recently passed a resolution asking the government to have quinine 
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tannate in the form of chocolate drops distributed for the use of 
children in malarial regions. Zeri, Concetti and others related very 
favorable expériences with it. (Fournal American Medical Associa- 
tion, April 20, 1907, page 1 362.) 

This action, combined with the marked popularity of quinine tan- 
nate on the continent of Europe, is singularly interesting in view of 
the fact that this substance has met with little or no use in this 
country. 

Ttodin is said to be a combination of thiosinamine with an 
organic iodine compound, and is claimed to have the specific action 
of both of its components. (Afpothek. Zett’g, 1907, page 103.) 

Vinopyrin, a white crystalline powder, is being introduced in Ger- 
many under this name as a remedy for neuralgia, migraine and 
rheumatism. It is said to be a combination of tartaric acid and 
phenetidin and is probably identical with tartrophen introduced 
some years ago. (Phar. Cent'h., 1907, page 291.) 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A TeExt-Book oF BoTANy AND PHARMACOGNOSY. Intended for | 
the use of students of pharmacy, as a reference work for pharma- 
cists and as a handbook for food and drug analysts. Second re- 
vised and enlarged edition. By Henry Kraemer, Ph.B., Ph.D. 
Illustrated with 321 plates embracing upward of 1500 figures. Oc- 
tavo; 840 pages; cloth, $5, net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1907. 

As would be expected by those who know the author, Prof. Henry 
Kraemer’s “ Text-Book of Botany and Pharmacognosy” is original 
in conception and in the text. Of course other authors have been 
consulted, and proper acknowledgment is made therefore. A peru- 
sal of the work, however, impresses one with the fact that it is not 
a compilation gathered by reading, but rather the result of careful 
observation and work. 

A feature that will be noted at once, is the large number, and ex- 
cellence of the illustrations. These are nearly all from original 
photographs, or drawings by the author, and by themselves repre- 
sent a great amount of labor. 

Part I treats of botany. The first chapter deals with the great 
groups of plants, from the lowest to the highest, in proper sequence. 
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The structural relations, the points of similarity, and the succeeding 
points of difference are discussed in a thorough and interesting 
manner. The second chapter treats of the “Outer Morphology,” 
or gross structure, of Angiosperms. Commencing with the root, 
the plant organs are studied in detail. While structural botany is 
the main subject, so much of plant physiology as is necessary to 
show the development of organs, is introduced. i 

Much is said and written at present by agriculturalists relative 
to nitrogen-fixing bacteria. An interesting paragraph, with illustra- 
tions, on this subject is found in the section on roots. 

Chapter III is devoted to plant histology. The cell, its various 
forms, cell contents and cell development, are all exhaustively 
treated. That the work is designed specially for pharmacy and 
medical students, is evidenced in Chapter IV. This takes up the 
classification of the Angiosperms, that yield vegetable drugs only; 
stating briefly the characteristics of each order, family and species. 

Part I ends with a short chapter on the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of medicinal plants, with a list of those growing wild, of those 
cultivated in this country, and of foreign plants that might be cul- 
tivated here. The summary ot these lists will surprise many, in 
showing that about three-fourths of all medicinal plants grow wild, 
or by cultivation in this country. Attention is called to the necessity 
for the cultivation of our wild medicinal plants. Most pharmacists 
are aware of the constant advance in price of such drugs as hydras- 
tis, for instance, due wholly to the fact that the natural supply is 
fast becoming exhausted. This appeal for'cultivation is most timely. 

Part II is pharmacognosy, pure and simple. In the first chapter, 
seeds, roots, leaves, etc., are studied in groups. The descriptive 
matter is very complete, but concise as well. Lists are given of all 
constituents, so far as known. Methods of collection and prepara- 
tion are given, as are the common adulterants and sophistications. 
Profuse illustrations are found here, consisting of photographs of 
whole drugs and drug plants, and of microscopic sections. These 
are unexcelled. 

The second chapter, on powdered drugs and foods, is very inter- 
esting and instructive. Few, if any, in this country have given 
more time to this subject than has Professor Kraemer. An elaborate 
and carefully prepared classification of powdered drugs and foods is 
here presented, and a systematic study of these is made possible for 
the student. The knowledge to be gained from this chapter enables 
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one to recognize all of the important drugs, spices, etc.; their com- 
mon adulterants and the quality as well. While each chapter is fully 
illustrated, in no part of the work will the illustrations be of more 
service than those found in this chapter. It is difficult to teach or 
to study microscopic material from descriptive matter only. Perfect 
reproductions are here given of all characteristic elements found in 
the powders studied. 

In these days of drug and food inspection, this chapter will be of 
great service. I know of no American work in which is to be found 
so much carefully prepared matter on this subject. 

In Part III is given a list of reagents, and directions for preparing, 
staining and mounting of powders and microscopic sections. 

This work of Professor Kraemer’s is a valuable addition to the 
scientific knowledge of the subjects treated, and the author has 
reason to feel great satisfaction with the result of his labor. 

C. F. Nixon. 
Tue DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Nine- 


teenth edition, thoroughly revised, largely rewritten, and based upon 


the Eighth Decennial Revision of the United States Pharmacopceia. 
By H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Joseph P. Remington, Ph.M., F.C.S., 
and Samuel P. Saddler, Ph.D., LL.D., assisted by Albert B. Lyons, 
M.D., and Horatio C. Wood, Jr.; M.D. Sheep; octavo; 2008 pages ; 
#8. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1907. 

This new edition of the United States Dispensatory is the product 
of three men who have had an unusually long experience in editing 
encyclopedic works of this character, and who, in procuring the 
assistance of two well-known investigators and authors, have shown 
that they recognize the present-day difficulties in writing such a 
stupendous and authoritative work without competent assistance. 

The present edition is practically a new book. It has been 


entirely rewritten, and the reading matter is arranged in double . 


columns. Probably the desirability of separating official from 
unofficial substances, as has been the custom of the authors of this 
work, was never more appreciated than at the present time, when 
the standards for the official substances are recognized by the 
national Food and Drugs Act. Another desirable feature of the 
book is the increase in the matter containing quotations with refer- 
ences to literature, in conjunction with the abstracts, thus enabling 
the reader to refer to the original papers. This will be much appre- 
ciated by investigators and others as well, 
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Considerable matter contained in the preceding editions, which 
added to the bulk of the book without materially enhancing its 
value, has been eliminated, such as the descriptions of genera and 
the extended statements regarding the .therapeutic action of drugs. 
A large amount of new matter covering a wide range of subjects 
has been added, and the book may be said to be more indispensable 
than ever as a reference work. It is not only the oldest and latest 
commentary of the Pharmacopceia, but it is laden with the freshness 
of a new book. 

While the book has been for the most part brought up to date, 
there are some advances that have been overlooked, as in the case 
of Spigelia, where the references unfortunately stop with the work 
of Greenish published some years ago. 

Works of this kind, like encyclopedias, are necessary not only in 
the library of the physician but in the laboratory of the pharmacist. 
They supplement the Pharmacopceia and the various text-books, 
and, with the increasing literature, serve more useful purpose than 


ever. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
~PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The regular stated meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association was held on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 7, 1907, and was devoted to a discussion of the pro. 
posed reorganization of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dr. Albert M. Eaton presented.a communication on “ The Local 
Society as the unit of the American Medical Association.” Dr. 
Eaton briefly reviewed the history of the medical organizations 
of the United States and described the conditions that led up to the 
organization of the American Medical Association. He exhibited 
copies of the Journals and of the “ Roster” received by each local 
member of the Association and called attention to the advantages 
of co-operation in the scientific work of the local societies. He 
called attention to the really excellent work that is being done by 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association, and in conclusion expressed the hope that the cordial 
relations now existing between the profession of medicine and of 
pharmacy would be further developed and that the near future would 
witness an active co-operation on the part of members of the two 
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professions who, together would wield a great influence for right 
and the abatement of abuses and evil. 

Mr. C. E. Vanderkleed then read a paper on “ The American 
Chemical Society and the Work of its Local Sections.” Mr. Vander- 
kleed said that the American Chemical Society was thirty-one years 
old and that during the first fourteen years it maintained but a pre- 
carious existence. The year 1891 witnessed the introduction of the 
local sections and this innovation brought with it a steady and rather 
rapid increase in membership and usefulness. At the present time 
there are twenty-two local sections and the society has a total mem. 
bership of upwards of 3,000 chemists in various parts of the United 
States. Mr. Vanderkleed called attention to copies of the publica- 
tions of the American Chemical Society and described, at some 
length, the machinery of the society, the relations of the local sec- 
tions to the parent society and the semi-annual meetings of the 
latter. Mr. Vanderkleed pointed out a number of points of advan- 
tage possessed by the machinery of the American Chemical Society 
over that of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and in con- 
clusion urged that membership in the latter Association should be 
looked upon in the nature of a patriotic duty. The development of 
the professional spirit he held to be of even greater importance 
than the perfection of the machinery of an organization, as the 
latter could be but of secondary importance to the spirit that was 

back of it. 

L Dr. Henry P. Hynson, of Baltimore, outlined what he was pleased 
to term a readjustment of the present machinery of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. He believed it to be wise to “hold 
fast to that which is good” and to eliminate only the superfluities 
and the objectionable features. The preamble and Constitution of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association he believed to be broad 
and strong, though many of the subsequently introduced by-laws 
were ludicrous and more or less objectionable. 

The secretary read communications from Prof. Edward Kremers, 
Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg and Dr. H. N. Whelpley and also presented 
an outline scheme for the reorganization of the American Pharma. 
ceutical Association. 

The question was further discussed by Dr, Eaton and by Messrs. 
Blair, Kraemer, Hynson, Hunsberger, Pollard, Hoch, Riegel, Wil- 
bert, Staudt, McIntyre and Vanderkleed. 

M. I. Secreéary. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
THE EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 


The eighty-sixth annual commencement of the Philadelphia Col. 
lege of Pharmacy was held in the American Academy of Music, 
corner of Broad and Locust Streets, Thursday evening, May 16th. 
After prayer by the Rev. R. Marshall Harrison, D.D., the degrees 
were conferred by the President of the College, Howard B. French. 

The following are the names of those receiving the degree of 
Doctor in Pharmacy (P. D.), together with the subjects of their 
theses : 


Name. Thesis. State or Country. 
Armstrong, William Moore, Food and Drugs Act, Pennsylvania 
Arnold, Mark Heikes, Syrupus Acidi Citrici, Pennsylvania 
Axilbund, Samuel, Miscible Fluid Extract of Grindelia, Pennsylvania 
Bailey, Ralph John, Benzosulphinidum, Pennsylvania 
Bair, Schafer Bowers, Antiseptics and Germicides, New Jersey 
Beam, William Thomas, Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 

phites, West Virginia 
Bear, John Decator, Glycerin Suppository Containers, Virginia 
Becker, Maxw. Montefiore, Cold Cream, Pennsylvania 
Bender, Arthur Clar., P. C., Saponin of the Root of Phytolacca 

Decandra, Iowa 
Billings, Oliver George, Acidum Nitrohydrochloricum, Pennsylvania 
Blalock, Jesse Nelson, Acacia, Washington 
Bolich, Harry Clayton, Urinalysis, Pennsylvania 
Bomberger, Harry Jennings, Cod Liver Oil, Pennsylvania 
Bonner, J. T. Wellington, Nux Vomica and Its Alkaloid 

Strychnine, Connecticut 

Bosch, Oscar Anthony, The Estimation of Camphor in 

Spirit of Camphor, Pennsylvania 
Bramer, Irving Daniel, The Manufacture of Milk Sugar, New York 
Broadbelt, G. Harold, P. C., Adulteration and Substitution, Pennsylvania 
Brown, Peter Ray, Castor Oil, New York 
Browne, Roy Hastings, Products of the Destructive Distil- 

lation of Wood, Nova Scotia 
Cable, Jesse George, Methyl Alcohol, Pennsylvania 
Carrington, Charles Robert, Cornus Circinata, Pennsylvania 
Coleman, Frank Arthur, Rhamnus Purshiana, New Jersey 
Coles, Percy Arthur, The Need of the Testing of Drugs, Pennsylvania 
Condra, James O’Brien, Drugs Found Around Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cranston, James Bearl, Althza, Pennsylvania 
Devine, Joseph Matthew, Antiseptics, Pennsylvania 
Dougherty, Jos. Thomas, The Progress of Chemistry, Pennsylvania 
Eberhart, Henry Winfield, Action of a Bacteria Ferment on 

Starch, Ohio 


Eidam, Frank, Infusions, Pennsylvania 
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Name. 
Eisenhower, Jas. S. Dallas, 
Emerson, John Carl, 
Fekula, Jos. Harry, P. C., 
Feldman, Samuel Haimon, 
Ferguson, Miss Susan E., 
Fuser, Benjamin Louis, 


Gasser, Ira George, 


Graeff, Raymond Newhard, 
Gregory, Wm. Ellsworth, 
Gruenwald, Otto Arthur, 
Guest, Justice Black, 

Hall, Lionel Wayne, 
Hansen, Charles William, 
Harrison, William John, 


Hay, Alvah James, 
Hilton, Norris Hepburn, 
Hitzelberger, George Ed., 
Holland, George Samuel, 


Houser, Daniel Jefferson, 
Kennedy, Charles Francis, 
Kinney, Floyd Carroll, 
Koebert, Jacob Frank, 
Koehler, Arthur Glenn, 
Lamas, Fernando, 

Lane, Paul Stewart, 
Lawless, Martin Joseph, 
Lebo, Fratik Clayton, 
Lever, Abraham Wolf, 


Linton, Malcolm Kenneth, 
Longfellow, Lawrence L,., 
Lyter, Charles Smith, 
McAllister, James Criswell, 
McClure, Clarence Minor, 
Mackay, John Fraser, 
March, Garfield, 

Marsh, Frank Florance, 
Martin, Lyman Cleveland, 
Martin, Roy Edgar, 
Messmer, Eugene William, 
Meyer, Hobart Bird, 
Middlekauff, Homer P., 
Mohler, Henry Keller, 
Moore, Fontaine Bruce, 


Thesis. 


Rubber, 
Zincum, 
Drug Abuses, 
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State or Country. 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 


Acidum Hydrochloricum Dilutum; Russia 


Glycyrrhiza, New Jersey 
Deterioration and Preservation of 

Chemicals, Missouri 
Ferric Scale Salts of the U. S. Phar- 

macopceia, Pennsylvania 
Milk, Pennsylvania 
Emulsum Phenylis Salicylatis, Pennsylvania 
Industrial Alcohol, Germany 
Sugar, New Jersey 
Physical and Systematic Botany, Maryland 
Corks, New York 
Natural and Artificial Alkaloids of 

Cinchona, Pennsylvania 
Chemistry of Gums, Pennsylvania 
Capsules, Pennsylvania 
The Bunsen Burner, New York 


Compound Solution of Cresol and 
Compound Solution Sodium 


Phosphate, Pennsylvania 
Pharmacy, Pennsylvania 
Coal Tar, Pennsylvania 
Cascara Sagrada, Pennsylvania 
Drug Store Packages, ° Pennsylvania 
Tobacco, Ohio 
Carica Papaya, Cuba 
Syrupus Acidi Hydriodici, Indian Ter. 
Disinfection, Pennsylvania 
Ferrum, Pennsylvania 
Energy as Related to Solution and 

Chemical Affinity, Russia 
The Dispensing Physician, Pennsylvania 
Stramonium, Ohio 
Ptomaines, Pennsylvania 
Cataplasma Kaolini, Pennsylvania 
Magnesii Carbonas, Ohio 
The Pharmacist’s Own Preparations, New Jersey 

Manufacture of White Lead, Ohio 
Camphora Monobromata, Pennsylvania 
Cinchona Alkaloids, S. Carolina 
Lime Water, Pennsylvania 
Acidum Sulphuricum, Switzerland 
Aloes, Pennsylvania 
Aloes, Maryland 
The Cultivation of Tobacco, Pennsylvania 
Cinchona, ' Arkansas 
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Name. Thesis. State or Country. 
Morehead, Pressley Leland, The Oxidation of Essential Oils, Colorado 
Muldoon, Ralph Vincent, Action of Drugs in Heart Disease, New Jersey 
O’Brien, William Cramer, Estimation of Free Ammonia in 


Drinking Water, Pennsylvania 
Owens, Albert Henry, Fluidextract of Senna, Pennsylvania 
Pflaum, Alexander E.., Tinctura Iodi, Pennsylvania 
Powell, William S., Toxicology of Aconite, Pennsylvania 
Powers, Martin Francis, Camphora, Pennsylvania 
Ranson, John Lester, Aqua Hamamelidis, U.S.P., N. Carolina 
Reynolds, Robert Garland, Oil of Lemon and Its Preservation, Pennsylvania 
Ruhl, Howard Payne, Piper, Pennsylvania 
Schmidt, Frank Louis, P. C., Sodii Phosphas, W. Virginia 
Seibert, Finley Page, Recovery of Iodine from Spoiled Syr- 

up of Iodide of Iron, Maryland 
Seidman, Harry, P.C. Acidum Aceticum, Russia 
Shaefer, Edward Frederick, Analysis of Tinctures of Iodine, Pennsylvania 
Shiffer, Horace Roy, A Criticism of the National Formu- 

lary, Pennsylvania 
Slough, Herbert Elmer, Terpin Hydrate, Pennsylvania 
Smith, James Vogelsang, Scopola, Pennsylvania 
Snook, Aura Estes, Physostigma, Pennsylvania 
Stine, Clair Shaffer, Mercury, Pennsylvania 
Tallman, Franklin Lewis, Essence of Pepsin, New York 
Walter, Chas. Frederick W., Serum Antidiphthericum, Germany 
Williams, Miss Edyth W., Pure Food and Drugs Act as Applied 

to Pharmacy, Pennsylvania 
Wilt, Harry Ellsworth, The Eastern Druggist Pennsylvania 
Winand, Frederick Ehrhart, Ointments, Pennsylvania 
Wright, Edward Stanley, Assay of Benzaldehyde, Cntario 
Zeisig, Harry Charles, The Pharmacist’s Windows Pennsylvania 


The following are the names of those receiving the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist (P. C.), together with the subjects of their 
theses: 


Name. Thesis. State or Country. 
Belaval, Vasco S., Cellulose and Its Industries, Cuba 
Cliffe, Miss Katherine Ella, The Cohesion Figure of Fixed Oils, Pennsylvania 
Lilly, Eli, The Comparative Physiological Ef- 
fects of Several Varieties of 
Cannabis Sativa, Indiana 
Weaver, John Dobney, Official Troches, Indiana 


The following members of the class were awarded the certificate 
of Proficiency in Chemistry: 


Name. State. 
ee New Jersey 
Oesterle, Joseph Frank,. Pennsylvania 
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There were one hundred and seven members of the graduating 
class, coming from the various States and countries as follows: 

Arkansas, I ; Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 1; Cuba, 2; Germany, 
2; Iowa, 1; Indian Territory, t; Indiana, 2; Maryland, 3; Mis- 
souri, 2; New Jersey, 8; New York, 5; North Carolina, 1; Nova 
Scotia, 1; Ohio, 5; Ontario, 1; Pennsylvania, 60; Porto Rico, I ; 
Russia, 3; South Carolina, 1; Switzerland, 1; Virginia, 1 ; Wash- 
ington, 1; West Virginia, 2. 

The valedictory address was delivered by Hon. J. Hampton 
Moore. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


The dean, Prof. Joseph P. Remington, announced that the follow- 
ing members of the class received the grade of distinguished: Wil- 
liam Thomas Beam, Clarence Minor McClure, and Henry Keller 
Mohler ; and the following that of meritorious: Paul Stewart Lane, 
Eli Lilly, Robert Garland Reynolds and James Vogelsang Smith. 

THE Procrer Prize of a gold medal and certificate for the 
highest general average of the class with a meritorious thesis, 
was awarded to Henry Keller Mohler, the presentation being made 
by President French. | 

Tue Ws. B. Wess Memoriat Prize of a gold medal and certifi- 
cate, offered for the highest general average in the branches of 
committee, operative pharmacy and specimens, was awarded to 
William Thomas Beam, the presentation being made by Warren 
H. Poley. The following graduates received honorable mention in 
connection therewith: Frank Florance Marsh, Henry Keller 
Mohler. 

Tue PHarmacy Prize,a gold medal, offered by Prof. Joseph P. 
Remington for original pharmaceutical work, was awarded to 
Norris Hepburn Hilton. 

THe CHEMISTRY Prize of $25, offered by Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler, 
for knowledge of chemical quantitative analysis, was awarded to 
Clarence Minor McClure. The following graduate received honor- 
able mention in connection therewith: Edward Stanley Wright. 

Tue Materia Mepica Prize of $25, offered by Prof. Clement B. 
Lowe, for the best examination in materia medica and in the recog. 
nition of materia medica specimens with a meritorious thesis, was 
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awarded to James Vogelsang Smith. The following graduates 
received honorable mention in connection therewith : Frank Arthur 
Coleman, Henry Winfield Eberhart, Samuel Haimon Feldman, Paul 
Stewart Lane, Eli Lilly, Garfield March, and Henry Keller Mohler, 

Tue MicroscopicaL RESEARCH Prize of a Zentmayer microscope, 
offered by Prof. Henry Kraemer, for the best thesis involving micro- 
scopical work, was awarded to Henry Winfield Eberhart. The follow. 
ing graduates received honorable mention in connection therewith: 
William Thomas Beam, Charles Robert Carrington, Susan Eleanor 

Ferguson, and Lyman Cleveland Martin. 
‘Tue Anaryricat CHemistry Prize of $25, offered by Prof. Frank 
X. Moerk for the best work in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
was awarded to Jesse George Cable. The following graduate 
received honorable mention in connection therewith: William 
Thomas Beam. 

THE OPERATIVE PHARMACY PRizE, $20 in gold, offered by Prof. 
Joseph P. Remington, for the best examination in operative phar- 
macy, was awarded to William Thomas Beam. The following 
graduates received honorable mention in connection therewith: 
Irving Daniel Bramer, William Ellsworth Gregory, Malcolm Ken- 
neth Linton, John Fraser Mackay, Frank Florance Marsh, Henry 
Keller Mohler, Jchn Lester Ranson, Robert Garland Reynolds, 
James Vogelsang Smith, and Edward Stanley Wright. 

Tue Maisca Prize of $20 in gold, offered by Mr. Jacob H. Red- 
secker, of Lebanon, Pa., for histological knowledge of drugs, was 
awarded to Charles Robert Carrington, the presentation being made 
by Joseph L. Lemberger. The following graduates deserved honor- 
able mention in connection therewith: Ralph John Bailey, William 
Thomas Beam, Katherine Ella Cliffe, Frank Arthur Coleman, Eli 
Lilly, Garfield March, Henry Keller Mohler, Robert Garland Rey- 
nolds, and James Vogelsang Smith. 

THE THEORETICAL PHARMACY Prize of a Troemner agate pre- 
scription balance, offered by Mr. Mahlon N. Kline, for the best 
examination in theory and practice of pharmacy, was awarded to 
William Thomas Beam, the presentation being made by William L. 
Cliffe. The following graduates deserved honorable mention in 
connection therewith : Katherine Ella Cliffe, George Edward Hitzel- 
berger, Eli Lilly, Clarence Minor McClure, Henry Keller Mohler, 
Robert Garland Reynolds, and Franklin Lewis Tallman. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TRAINING Prize, $20 in gold, offered by Prof. 
Joseph P. Remington to the graduate who passed the best examina- 
tion in commercial training at the final examination for the degree, 
was awarded to Robert Garland Reynolds, the presentation being 
made by Walter A. Rumsey. The following graduates deserved 
honorable mention in connection therewith: William Thomas Beam, 
Katherine Ella Cliffe, Frank Arthur Coleman, Susan Eleanor Fer- 
guson, Fernando Lamas, Paul Stewart Lane, Eli Lilly, Garfield 
March and Edward Stanley Wright. 

Tue Instructors’ Prize of $20 offered by the Instructors of the 
College, for the highest term average in the branches of pharmacy, 
chemistry and materia medica, was awarded to Clarence Minor 
McClure, the presentation being made by Freeman P. Stroup. The 
following graduates deserved honorable mention in connection there- 
with: William Thomas Beam, Jesse George Cable, Frank Arthur 
Coleman, Samuel Haimon Feldman, Paul Stewart Lane, Eli Lilly, 
Henry Keller Mohler, Edward Frederick Schaefer, Horace Roy 
Shiffer, und Aura Estes Snook. 

THe PHarmacy Quiz Prize, one year’s membership in the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical: Association, offered by Prof. Charles H. La- 
Wall, for the best term work in theory and practice of pharmacy, 
was awarded to Clarence Minor McClure. The following gradu- 
ates deserved honorable mention in connection therewith : William 
Thomas Beam, Jesse George Cable, Frank Arthur Coleman, Samuel 
Haimon Feldman, Paul Stewart Lane, Eli Lilly, Henry Keller Moh- 
ler, and Harry Charles Zeisig. 

THe Kappa Pst FRATERNITY Prize of a Gold Medal, offered by 
the Eta Chapter of the Kappa Psi Fraternity to the graduate mak- 
ing the highest general average during the senior course at the Col- 
lege, was awarded to Henry Keller Mohler, the presentation being 
made by E. Fullerton Cook. The following graduates deserved 
honorable mention in connection therewith: William Thomas Beam, 
Paul Stewart Lane, Eli Lilly, Clarence Minor McClure, Robert Gar- 
land Reynolds, and James Vogelsang Smith. 


COMPLIMENTARY SUPPER GIVEN BY THE FACULTY. 


On Wednesday evening, May 15th, a complimentary supper was 
tendered the graduating class by members of the Faculty. The 
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supper was given in the Museum of the college, and some of the 
officers and members of the college were among the invited guests, 
as also some of the visiting alumni. Professor Remington, dean of 
the Faculty, acted as toastmaster, and among those who responded 
were the members of the Faculty and instructors, some of the 
members of the Board of Trustees, visiting guests, and a large 
number of the members of the graduating class. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


Baccalaureate services were held in the Church of St. Luke and 
The Epiphany, on Sunday afternoon, May 12th, the sermon being 
delivered by the rector, the Rev. David M. Steele. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND RECEPTION OF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Alumni Association was 
held in Alumni Hall, Monday, May 13th, at 2.30 pP.M., with the 
President, John D. Burg, in the chair. Following the annual address 
of the President were the reports of officers and standing com- 
mittees. The annual election of officers was then held and resulted 
as follows: President, Charles H. LaWall; First Vice-President, 
E. Fullerton Cook; Second Vice-President, Clarence H. Campbell; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph W. England; Treasurer, C. Carroll 
Meyer ; Corresponding Secretary, David J. Reese; Members of the 
Board of Directors, Miss Florence Yaple, Otto W. Osterlund, John 
W. Frey, C. L. Bonta, and William E. Lee. 

The annual reception given by the Association to the members of 
the graduating class was held on the evening of the same day in the 
College Museum, with President Burg in the chair. Introductory 
remarks were made by the President, after which the roll of new 
members elected during 1906-07 was called. 

The prizes offered by the Association were awarded as follows :— 

The Alumni Gold Medal for the best general average of the class 
of 1907 was awarded to Henry Keller Mohler, the presentation 
being made by President-elect Charles H. LaWall. 

The Alumni Prize Certificates, offered for the highest grades in 
the several branches, were awarded as follows, Prof. Clement B. 
Lowe making the presentation: In Pharmacy, to William Thomas 
Beam; in Chemistry, to Clarence Minor McClure; in Materia 
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Medica, to James Vogelsang Smith ; in General Pharmacy (commit- 
tee), to Henry Keller Mohler; in Operative Pharmacy, to William 
Thomas Beam; in Analytical Chemistry, to Frank Arthur Coleman, 
and in Specimens, to James Vogelsang Smith. 

The Alumni Silver Medal was awarded to Ralph Nelden for the 
best general average in the second-year examination, and was pre- 
sented by E. Fullerton Cook. 

The Alumni Bronze Medal was awarded to Ralph Lowell Mund- 
henk for the best general average in the first-year examination, and 
was presented by Clarence H. Campbell. 

The Class Oration was delivered by Harry Ellsworth Wilt; the 
Class Poem, by William Moore Armstrong; the Class History, by 
James Smedmer Dallas Eisenhower; and the Prophecy was given 
by William Cramer O’Brien. 


ALUMNI REUNION AND BANQUET. 


The Alumni Reunion and Banquet, held at the Hotel Walton, on 
Tuesday evening, May 14th, will long be remembered as one of 
the most notable gatherings ever held by the Association, not only 
on account of the large number of alumni present, but also because 
of the interest which centered in the presentation to the College by 
the Class of 1906, on this occasion, of an oil portrait of Professor 
Remington in recognition of the completion by him of thirty-five 
years of service as a teacher in this institution. The movement to 
thus honor Professor Remington was the outcome of a toast made 
by Professor Kraemer at the Faculty Dinner, held May 16, 1906. 

The Committee having the Banquet in charge was composed of 
the following alumni: 

C. A. Mayo, New York; H. V. Arny, Cleveland; L. E. Sayre, 
Lawrence, Kans.; J. K. Lilly, Indianapolis; William Mittelbach, 
Boonville, Mo.; E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Tex.; C. S. N. Hallberg, 
Chicago; L. L. Walton, Williamsport, Pa.; H. Lionel Meredith, 
Hagerstown, Md.; L. C. Hopp, Cleveland; F. P. Stroup, C. H. 
LaWall, T. H. Potts, W. V. Smith, H. J. Sunday, R. H. Lackey, D. 
J. Reese, W. L. Cliffe, Philadelphia; H. C. Blair, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Henry Kraemer, Chairman. 

Prof. Henry Kraemer acted as toastmaster, and the dinner was 
enlivened by songs, class cheers, and instrumental music. The first 
toast, “Our Alumni,” was responded to by Thomas H. Potts. The 
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portrait of Professor Remington was then presented on behalf of the 
Class of 1906 by Harvey J. Sunday, and was accepted on behalf of the 
College by President Howard B. French. 


In presenting the portrait Dr. Sunday spoke as follows: 


This event of Alumni Reunion being held once a year, recalls to our mem- 
ories fond and sacred duties performed at college while endeavoring to master 
the arts of pharmacy. 

These duties, though happening many years ago to some of you, also recall 
the men who labored hard and long, spending wearisome hours endeavoring to 
raise pharmacy to the standard it has reached to-day. 

We, as the Class of ’06, being ushered out just one year ago, have deep-rooted 
in our memories cherished fancies of the instructors who so nobly and will- 
ingly guided us through our college years. These fancies, originating as they 
did through the ardent efforts of our instructors, developed into appreciation, 
and ¢hen into a desire for an opportunity to show and prove this appreciation. 
Several ways were suggested, but none satisfactorily until Professor Kraemer, 
who always proves ‘‘ the man of the hour,’’ came to the rescue, his suggestion 
being an “oil painting ’’ of our noble Dean, Joseph P. Remington. 

The opportunity was grasped at once, and before twenty-four hours had 
passed the suggestion had been presented to the Class Society, acted upon 
favorably, and a committee appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

To-night we are here to bring before you the results of our efforts ; although 
one year has gone by and has brought with it its reverses and discouragements 
both in business and home life; our effort has been crowned with a remem- 
brance which shall be handed down from generation to generation and shall 
adorn the walls of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy until it- last color 
shall fade from view. : 

Our purpose seemed to us from the beginning like a huge mountain full of 
rocks and narrow passage-ways and thronged with difficulties which at times 
seemed almost impossible to overcome ; but determined efforts and eucouraging 
aids of Prof. Henry Kraemer guided us on and accomplished for us the painting 
which is before you now. 

This painting is by one of Philadelphia’s foremost artists, Mr. Henry R. 
Rittenberg, whose work is known the Union over, and whose name is used by 
every lover of art. 

As the representative of the ’06 Class I wish to present to the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy through its President, Mr. Howard B. French, this oil 
painting of Prof. Joseph Price Remington as a token of esteem and friendship. 

May its beauty and artistic value, as it hangs upon the college wall, beam 
forth with enthusiasm and impress upon its admirers the true value of perse- 
verance in accomplishing a purpose; this is found in the life of Joseph P. 
Remington. May it also impress upon the coming Alumni the true college spirit 
in which it had its origin and to which end it was so gloriously and bravely 
completed. 

And now in behalf of the ’06 Class I wish to extend to you, Professor 
Remington, our most hearty congratulations on your thirty-fifth year as a mem- 
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ber of the College Faculty. May many more years be added to your life and 
prove as successful as the ones you have just passed through. May health and 
happiness attend you to the last, and when death does claim this flesh and 
bone, your name shall live on as a monument in pharmacy until time shall be 
no more. } 


John D. Burg, as president of the Alumni Association, followed 
with some remarks, after which a number of letters and telegrams 
conveying. congratulations and fraternal greetings were read. 
Professor Remington being called upon at this point, expressed 
his very great appreciation of the honor conferred upon him, and 
of the pleasure which he had derived as a teacher during the years 
that he had been connected with the college. 

Responses were also made to the following set toasts: “Our 
Faculty,” by Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler; «Our Sister Colleges,” by 
Dr. John F. Hancock, of Baltimore; “Our Alma Mater,”’ by James 
T. Shinn; “The United States Pharmacopeeia,” by Dr. John Mar- 
shall; “ The American Pharmaceutical Association,” by Joseph L. 
Lemberger, of Lebanon, Pa.; “The Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association,” by J. D. Thomas, of Scranton, Pa.; “The National 
Association of Retail Druggists,’ by Warren H. Poley; “The 
Medical Profession,” by Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr.; “ Boards of 
Pharmacy,” by William L. Cliffe; «« Pharmaceutical Manufacturers,” 
by J. K. Lilly, of Indianapolis ; « Wholesale Druggists,” by Mahlon 
N. Kline; “ The Pharmaceutical Press,’”’ by Caswell A. Mayo, of 
New York. 

The Rev. David M. Steele and Dr. William P. Wilson, both of 
Philadelphia, were also invited to speak. 

The artist, Mr. Henry R. Rittenberg, who painted the portrait of 
Professor Remington, was present, but was called away before being 
called upon to speak. Mr. Rittenberg is a well-known Philadelphia 
artist, having received his training at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and abroad at the National Academy of Munich. 


The following is a complete list of the alumni in attendance and 
invited guests :— 


John H. Allen, Franklin M. Apple, Wilmot Ayers, Jacob M. Baer, J. N. Bla- 
lock, Dr. H. Frances Bartlett, M. Becker, William T. Beam, Jacob S. Beetem, 
P. T. Bienkowski, Russell T. Blackwood, George M. Beringer, Henry C. Blair, 
Frederick J. Blinzig, C. Halsen Bogert, H. J. Bomberger, Walter T. Butler, C. 
EL. Bonta, P. Ray Brown, D. E. Bransome, John D. Burg, Miss Helen R. Burns, 
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William T. Burke, Miers Busch, J. G. Cable, Milton Campbell, N. A. Cozens, 
Theodore Campbell, C. S. Cameron, William L. Cliffe, J. B. Cranston, P. A. 
Coles, E, Fullerton Cook, G. C. Davy, C. W. Dirmitt, Hugh L. DeKalb, R. B. 
Dickinson, Joseph W. Ehman, Henry W. Eberhart, Franklin W. Earle, 
George D. Feidt, Miss Erma D. Eadie, William W. Foster, Jr.; Asa Fabian, 
Miss Jamella Fox, Joseph W. England, W. O. Frailey, Howard B. French, 
C. Stanley French, Willard Graham, W. H. Gano, Emil Graff, W. B. Good- 
year, George A. Gorgas, George C. Goeble, R. N. Graeff, Ira D. Gasser, 
W. E. Gregory, H. C. Grim, Justice B. Guest, William C. Greenawalt, Mrs. 
Louisa A. Hance, Edward T. Hahn, Eiwin C. Hathaway, C. L. Hay, Dr. Alfred 
Heineberg, Rufus G. Hinton, John Holcombe, H. C. Hughes, Ambrose Huns- 
berger, Dr. John F. Hancock, Walter Jessup, Mahlon N. Kline, Edwin H. 
Kercher, J. F. Koebert, Christopher Koch, John J. Kelley, J. A. Klucher, 
Prof. Henry Kraemer, Otto Kraus, Charles F. Kramer, John H. Knouse, 
F,. Lamas, Richard H. Lackey, E. J. Lanback, Prof. Charles H. LaWall, 
Charles Leedom, W. E. Lee, Mrs. W. E. Lee, Joseph L. Lemberger, J. K. Lilly, 
Eli Lilly, John N. G. Long, J. Bertram Lippincott, L. C. Martin, Prof. 
Clement B. Lowe, Oliver B. McClements, Thomas J. McElhenie, C. A. Mayo, 
Dr. John Marshall, E. W. Messmer, Frank E. Morgan, Charles A. Mehring, 
H. K. Mulford, William McIntyre, H. P. Middlekauff, Dr. A. W. Miller, 
Roy Miller, R. D. Miller, F. B. Moore, Prof. Frank X. Moerk, Edwin R. 
Mohler, Miss Katharine J. Musson, Thomas F. Monaghan, William J. Nebig, 
Charles A. Monaghan, E. L. Newcomb, W. C. O’Brien, M. M. Osborne, C. 
Carroll Meyer, O. W. Osterlund, H. K. Mohler, Thomas H. Potts, Adam 
Pfromm, A. E. Pflaum, Warren H. Poley, A J. Pollard, D. G. Potts, W. S. 
Powell, A. W. Reeve, J. L. Ransom, D. J. Reese, Prof. Joseph P. Remington, 
Mrs. Joseph P. Remington, Miss Elsie Remington, J. Percy Remington, Henry 
G. Reuwer, Miss Millicent S. Renshaw, Walter A. Rumsey, George Rhodes, 
Dr.George D. Rosengarten, H.R. Rittenberg, J. H. Rawlings, Ralph C. Sharadin, 
Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler, James T. Shinu, Roy H. Shiffer, Richard M. Shoe- 
maker, Walter V. Smith, Freeman P. Stroup, A. J. Staudt, Dr. A. A. G. Starck, 
Clara S. Stein, S. W. Strunk, Harry L. Stiles, G. H. Summers, Harvey J. Sun- 
day, D. J. Thomas, Rev. David M. Steele, Charles E. Vanderkleed, C. F. W. 
Walter, John C. Wallace, Frank C. Weber, Isaac M. Weills, Charles A. Weide- 
man, George B. Weideman, F. E. Winand, Thomas S. Wiegand, Miss Berta 
Whaland, George F. Williams, Edward Wendell, Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr.; 
George S. R. Wright, Martin I. Wilbert, Raymond J. Walther, Miss Edyth W. 
Williams, E. S. Wright, and Miss Florence Yaple. 


The following is a list of the members of the class of 1906 who 
contributed to the Remington Portrait Fund :— 


Johu Harvey Allen, Robert Bunn Auawalt, Joseph Colson Andrews, Wilmot 
Ayers, Peter Thomas Bienkowski, Frederick John Blinzig, Clarence Eugene 
Bragdon, William David Burgoon, Miss Helen Ritz Burns, Franklin Alfred 
Butler, George Francis Crouse, Milton H. Cunningham, George Covell Davy, 
George Stanly DuBois, Miss Erma Delia Eadie, Franklin Wallace Earl, Charles 
Wilson Evans, Harry Miller Fahr, Harvey Peter Feigley, Manuel Fernandez, 
Ralph Anderson Forrest, William Wetheral Foster, Jr.; Wilbur Bair Goodyear, 
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Lloyd Earl Goss, Charles Peyton Greyer, Herman Charles Grim, William 
Henry Haines, Godfrey Olin Hancock, Harry Caswell Hughes, Benjamin 
Russell Hurst, Samuel Miles Irvin, Walter Jessup, Frederick Brauns Kelty, 
Edwin John Laubach, Harry Ashton Lloyd, Oliver Beckett McClements, 
Charles Mann, Charles Augustus Mehring, Joaquin Higinio Medrano, George 
Louis Pfeiffer, Henry George Reuwer, Jr.; Hamilton Russell, William Reuben 
Shearer, Abraham Milton Shiffer, Joseph Alexander Shrom, James Cochran 
Stouffer, Harvey James Sunday, Finley Page Seibert, Samuel Early Thorley, 
Miss Berta Whaland, Henry Woolman Whitacre, Raymond Joseph Walther, 
Frederick Randolph Yost. Eli Lilly, of the Class of ’07, and Mrs. M. M. 
Gray, of Chicago, both made voluntary contributions to the Fund, and a few 
other subscriptions were solicited by the Class of ’06 in order to make up the 
amount required, the following being the contributors : Henry B. Gilpin, Frank 
G. Ryan, Frank Wyeth. 


The following is a list of those who sent letters and telegrams: 


The Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association, Frank G. Ryan, Detroit; Dr. 
A. L. Lengfeld, San Francisco; Prof. E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Tex.; Prof. Oscar 
Oldberg, Northwestern University ; Prof. Edgar F. Smith, Vice-provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. James M. Good, St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy; S. A. D. Sheppard, Treasurer A. Ph. A.; Prof. Charles Caspari, Jr., 
Secretary A. Ph. A.; Prof. H. H. Rusby, Columbia University; Ewen McIntyre, 
New York City; Prof. H. M.Whelpley, Secretary United States Pharmacopceial 
Convention ; Evan T. Ellis, Philadelphia; Prof. Maurice A. Miner, North- 
western University; Paul L. Hess, President Missouri State Board of Pharmacy; 
Dr.Wm. C. Alpers, President New York Branch A. Ph. A.; Wm. J. M. Gordon, 
Cincinnati; Misses Lulu and Virginia C. Brookes, Waelder, Tex.; Dr. J. C. 
Falk, St. Louis; Prof. Virgil Coblentz, Columbia University; Dr. Joseph A. 
Conwell, Vineland, N. J.; John Coleman, Wheeling, West Va.; Nicholas M. 
Butler, President Columbia University ; Prof. John Uri Lloyd; Wilhelm Bode- 
mann, Chicago ; Dr. Joseph Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph Redsecker, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Prof. George C. Diekman, Columbia University; Joseph Helfmann, 
Detroit ; Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, United States Department of Agriculture ; Dr. 
Edward Kremers, University of Wisconsin ; Thomas F. Main, secretary School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia University; Harry B. Mason, editor Bulletin of Phar- 
macy; Thomas P. Cook, New York City; Prof. John Hargreaves, Ontario Col- 
lege of Pharmacy; Charles F. Schleussner, New York City; J. F. Llewellyn, 
Mexico, Mo.; Dr. G. H. C. Klie, St. Louis ; Otto W. Schmidt, Youngstown, O.; 
Prof. L. E. Sayre, Kansas State University; Alfred I. Cohn, New York City; 
Dr. M. G. Motter, secretary Board of Trustees United States Pharmacopceia ; 
Prof. Joseph L,. Mayer, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy; Prof. E. H. Bartley, 
Brooklyn ; Thomas D. McElhenie, Brooklyn; H. B. Rosengarten, Philadel- 
phia; Prof. J. O. Jordan, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; F. C. Dodds, 
secretary Illinois State Board of Pharmacy; Gustavus Balser, New York City; 
Prof. George F. Payne, Atlanta College of Pharmacy; Prof. J. A. Koch, 
Pittsburg College of Pharmacy; Dr. Rodney H. True, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; John F. Patton, York, Pa.; Edward Kemp, New York 
City; Wilbur L. Lafean, Chicago; M. M. Osborne, Elkins Park, Pa.; Prof. 
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J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago; Prof. W. Simon, University of Maryland; 
Dr. A. B. Lyons, Detroit; Prof. Daniel Base, University of Maryland ; Dr, 
Reynold W. Wilcox, New York City; Prof. H. P. Hynson, University of 
Maryland; Prof. E. A. Ruddiman, Vanderbilt University; Prof. C. S. N, 
Hallberg, University of Illinois. Telegrams were also received from the 
following graduates residing in Syracuse, N. Y.: David Stolz, Louis Stolz, 
Wm. J. Ross, Fred. J. Nye, Wm. B. Bunker, Wayne B. Bissell, Edward 
S. Dawson ; from the following located in Dallas, Tex.: J, Connor Chisholm, 
Samuel Y. Althoff, and Chester A. Duncan; and from Godfrey Olin Hancock 
and George Du Bois, of Paducah, Ky. 


MAY PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The last of the series of Pharmaceutical Meetings for 1906-07 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, May 14, 1907, in the Museum of 
the College, with Mr. Joseph L. Lemberger, of Lebanon, Pa., in the 
chair. 

Prof. Henry Kraemer read an interesting paper commemorative 
of.the centenary of the birth of Louis Agassiz, in the course of 
which he briefly outlined the life and the achievements of that great 
naturalist and gave a summary of his influence on the study of the 
natural sciences in America. 

Mr. Ambrose Hunsberger gave a practical demonstration and 
read a short paper on “ Practical Results with National Formulary 
Preparations.” In connection with the practical demonstration 
Mr. Hunsberger exhibited upwards of twenty of the National 
Formulary preparations and recounted some of the difficulties 
he had met with and the success that had followed the introduc. 
tion of these preparations to the physicians of his neighborhood. 
One very important suggestion made by Mr. Hunsberger was that 
in sampling physicians with preparations of this kind it is well to 
give rather liberal samples, particularly of articles that are at all 
likely to be useful to the physician or his family. The paper read 
by Mr. Hunsberger was a particularly helpful one, full of sugges- 
tions on the various agencies favoring the introduction of official 
or open formula preparations and constitutes a strong plea for prac- 
tical work on the part of retail pharmacists. 

Mr. D. J. Thomas, of Scranton, Pa., in discussing this paper, was 
inclined to question the advisability of pursuing this line of work 
at the present time, thinking that the rank and file of pharmacists 
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were not prepared to meet the demand for U. S. P. and N. F. prep- 
arations. He recounted some experiences that had come to his 
attention that appeared to indicate that pharmacists in his locality, 
like pharmacists in other sections, had been remiss in their duty to 
themselves and their customers, and had not kept themselves posted 
on the progress of pharmacy along the more practical lines. 

He also called attention to several formulas that when followed 
exactly did not give satisfactory preparations. Among these he 
enumerated the glycerinated elixir of gentian and the cataplasm of 
kaolin, 

Mr. Lemberger recounted an experience that he had had with the 
cataplasm of kaolin in which the official article did not compare 
favorably with one of the proprietary preparations that had been 
used. 

Mr. Wilbert calledattention to the fact that kaolin as found on 
the market differed widely not alone in chemical but also in physical 
properties, and that considerable care was necessary to get a kaolin 
that gives a satisfactory preparation using the U. S. P. quantities. 
He also suggested that it would be practicable for the pharmacist to 
develop a trade on any special consistency of this cataplasm that 
was desired by the physician. Not infrequently a physician might 
desire to use such a cataplasm for a special case, and it was clearly 
within the pharmacist’s province to offer any desired modification. 

Mr. T. D. McElhenie, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recounted an experi- 
ence that he had had with the glycerite of the phosphates of iron, 
quinine and strychnine of the U.S. P. This preparation, he asserts, 
tends to precipitate or to form a solid magma. By heating it will 
redissolve and will mix readily with syrup to form a clear and 
apparently stable preparation. 

Mr. M. I. Wilbert presented a short report on the prospective 
exhibit of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at Atlantic City, and in connection therewith showed 
several samples of granular effervescent salts. Mr. Wilbert said 
that this exhibit had attracted more widespread attention among 
physicians than among pharmacists, but felt confident that it would 
be a success in every way and would prove to be a valuable educa- 
tional feature and one likely to be repeated in future years, 

Prof. Charles H. LaWall read an interesting and highly practical 
paper on “ A Modification of Martin’s Butter Color Method”, in 
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which he outlined a process for detecting the admixture of arti- 
ficial coloring matter to spices by extracting them with a mixture 
of alcohol, carbon disulphide and melted lard or petrolatum. 

Mr. J. P. Remington, exhibited an apparatus for the extem- 
poraneous preparation of granular effervescent salts and also 
exhibited specimen samples of the product. 

Mr. M. I. Wilbert presented a report on “Recent Progress in 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica” (see page 273), and expressed the 
opinion that the recent decree enjoining the several drug associa- 
tions from combining to regulate the prices of “ patent medicines ” 
would prove to be a factor of great importance to the progress of 


pharmacy along legitimate lines. M. I. WILBERT, 
Secretary pro tem. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


AWARDS AT THE MILAN EXPOSITION.—In connection with the exhibit 
illustrating researches conducted in the Wellcome Chemical Research Labora- 
tories, a diploma of honor was awarded Dr. F. B. Power, Director of the 
Laboratories ; gold medals to Dr. Power and F. Tutin, and a silver medal to 
P. E. F. Perrédés. 


HznrRY B. SLADE.—An interesting review of the scientific work of the late 
Professor Slade appears in the February number of the Alumni Monthly, of 
Brown University. The author, Dr. Metcalf, states that ‘‘in the ten years of 
active life intervening between his graduation and death he had made his way 
into the front rank of the young scientists of America.’’ Professor Slade left 
a good deal of unpublished matter, but the only one of his papers published 
posthumously was that on ‘‘ Studies in Plant Mutation,’”’ which appeared in 
this JOURNAL last July. This paper has been extensively reviewed, both in 
America and abroad, and is probably the one by which Professor Slade will be 
longest known. 


HOWARD B. FRENCH, President of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
has been serving as a member of the Board of Public Charities of the State of 
Pennsylvania for over a year. The position is a very responsible one, as the 
Board has charge of all the charitable and correctional institutions in the State. 


FRANK G. RYAN has been elected president of Parke, Davis & Co. to succeed 
the late Theodore D. Buhl. Professor Ryan was formerly connected with the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, but became associated with Parke, Davis & 
Co. in June, 1900. He has succeeded from one responsible position to another 
since allying himself with this firm, and just recently returned from a trip 
around the world. 
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Fig. 35. Corn starch grain treated with weak aqueous solution of safranin. 
Fig. 37. Potato starch grain treated with weak aqueous solution of gentian- 


violet. 
Figs. 36, 38, 39. Wheat starch grains treated with weak aqueous solution of 


safranin. 
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